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PROFESSOR JAMES 


THE most of the work which we do of 
this sort for the JOURNAL, is done in re- 
spect to persons who are chiefly or en- 
tirely strangers to us ; but in this case, 
we study the face and head of a friend 
with whom we had been intimate for 
more than thirty-five years, and whom 
we had learned to love, respect, and 


B. RICHARDS, M. A. 


admire, as one of the cleanest, truest and 
best of men. 

As we study that massive brow, that 
large Benevolence, and that strong, logi- 
cal forehead ; as we study the develop- 
ment of the esthetical in that broadly 
expanded region of the temples ; as we 
meditate on the tender conscience, and 
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the sensitive feeling that craved ap- 
proval, and avoided offence to others ; 
as we cousider the breadth of head above 
and about the ears which gave him 
power and unflinching tendency to work 
to the very end ; as we study the Order 
which formed so signal a feature in his 
character ; as we notice the ample devel- 
opment of perception and reflection, and 
the indications of clearness and simplic- 
ity of statement, we see a revelation of 
the peculiar facts, which, we have been 
informed, lay at the very incipiency of 
his organism, of his pre-natal and sub- 
sequent culture. : 

His father and mother, endowed with 
the spirit of mission work, of suffering, 
and sacrifice, of labor and care and self- 
denial in behalf of the ignorant and the 
weak, had gone as missionaries in the 
early time of missions to the Island of 
Ceylon, and while, lovingly towards 
each other, they had united their faith 
and their work to study the habits, the 
language, and the institutions of the 
people for whom they had left their na- 
tive land to become teachers, with 
thought alert to gain knowledge, and 
with a spirit mellow with benign s;m- 
pathy to confer favor on the strangers, 
the history of James B. Richards began. 
The parents were intent on learning and 
teaching ; were stooping to the ignorant 
and the low that they might impart their 
own best thought in the simplest way, 
and also learn the thought and knowl- 
edge pertaining to the strangers. Being 
in such a teachable spirit, how could the 
parents be in better condition to trans- 
fer to afuture son the tenderness and 
the delicacy, the humility and the phil- 
anthropy, the courage and the patient 
endurance needful for the true teacher, 
qualities that were possesse? by James 
B. Richards in a larger measure than 
perhaps have ever been incorporated be- 
fore in a single human being. 

As an illustration of it in such an or- 
gunizaiion, and of its capacity, we may 
say that he taught the lowest idiots that 
ever were reached by human endeavor, 


to read and think. He was connected 
with a public institution in Boston, in 
connection with Dr. Howe, and feeble- 
minded children constituted a depart- 
ment in that establishment, and James 
B. Richards was the tutor. 

For years he taught such a school in 
New York. We visited that school and 
watched his work, we have listened to his 
lectures on the subject of abnormal men- 
tality and imbecility, in the American 
Institute of Phrenology, for many years 
past, and we were taught this, that it is 
comparatively easy for masterly intelli- 
gence to instruct corresponding talent 
in pupils, but for intelligence to com- 
prehend the dim spark of talent in those 
that are mentally weak and unfortunate, 
and fan it intoa flame, and instruct and 
elevate it is indeed the masterly side of 
teaching. It is understood to be a com- 
paratively easy thing for a man of talent 
to preach a strong and manly discourse 
to strong thinkers ; but it takes superior 
talent to preach to children so that they 
shall understand and be up-lifted, and 
learn to follow and love the teacher. It 
takes a great mind, or we may say, a for- 
tunate one, to make an important sub- 
ject simple and familiar to childhood ; 
and it takes.a similar talent, though per- 
haps of a more intense order, to step be- 
low the ordinary intelligence of child- 
hood and teach the idiot. 

. The portrait before us shows a mas- 
sive brain in the upper front region, in- 
dicating large perceptive and very large 
reflective organs, while the temples and 
side head indicate ingenuity, resource, 
power of invention, and ability for ma- 
nipulation ; and he would take these in- 
genuities, and philosophies, and powers 
of induction and investigation, and find 
the little that a person might have of 
power to be improved ; and as the weak- 
minded have no general character, each 
being a character of himself, the teacher 
has to find out in what respect the pupil 
is weak, where his weakness is, and 
where his possible strength may be ; and 
it is a matter of genius to find out thesa 
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pent up channels of power and develop 
them. The man who has the talent to 
teach twenty idiots, or weak-minded per- 
sons, whose lines of weakness or strength 
may differ each from all the others, re- 
quires more talent than to go into a com- 
mon school, where a high grade of in- 
telligence is possessed by each pupil, and 
do superior work there. 

The fine quality of the organization 
was always a notable fact in his case. 
The musical pathos of his voice, the deli- 
cate susceptibility indicated by the line of 
thought and method of treating subjects 
and persons, were marked traits with 
him. He had Agreeableness strongly 
marked, he had the knowledge of hu- 
man character well developed, and then 
he had a world of courage and force, 
which gave him power to undertake and 
achieve that which required manly dig- 
nity and positiveness and power. 

His affections were strong, his moral 
tone high, and his disposition to live for 
others was perhaps the most marked trait 
of his life and character, and is readily 
referable to the circumstances of his pa- 
rents before his birth, and the atmo- 
sphere in which his early youth was 
nurtured, 

In his death, the world has lost one of 
the rarest men we have ever known. 
His peer and parallel can not be found. 
Among strong, logical, moral men, that 
required bravery, stanchness, strength, 
and persistency of moral purpose, he 
was the peer of the best. In the realm 
of tenderness and pity, where loving pa- 
tience and unwearied assiduity were re- 
quired to meet and master the weak- 
nesses of the weakest, he was gentleness 
and goodness itself. 

NELSON SIZER. 





From an appreciative sketch of Mr. 
Richards, written by one who knew 
him well, the Rev. T. C. Williams, and 
published in the Christian Register, 
the following retrospect of this nobly 
useful life has been taken. 

J>mes B. Richards was born in Cey- 


lon, in 1817. Less than ten years before, 
lunder a certain haystack in Williams- 
stown, Mass., five men niet together, and 
prayed for the conversion of the whole 
earth to Jesus Christ, It was the first 
meeting of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions. It takes imagination to 
realize at this day the sublime faith and 
courage of such an enterprise in Chris- 
tian chivalry. There were no heathen at 
home then, no corrupt cities, no godless 
villages, no social horrors in the New 
England of 1810. The Foreign Missions 
attracted many adventurous and roman- 
tic spirits. It was the crusade of the 
Massachusetts Church. 

These young men, however, you judge 
their theology, were knights of a new 
order, in which their bold Pilgrim blood 
was taking a new-discovered channel. 
One of these five, proving his faith by 
works, enlisted for Ceylon, then a ten 
months’ voyage from Boston. Doubtless, 
the heathen was profited by acquaintance 
with such a man, though what he ac- 
complished I do not know ; for he died 
there while still young, and left behind 
him an infant son, the subject of this 
sketch. The boy’s mother married a 
second time. Not long after the little 
fellow (bringing with him a writing-book 
neatly engrossed with queer Tamil script) 
came home to America, to be educated ; 
and his mother never saw him again. 

His boyhood was passed in Plainfield, 
Mass., with the wholesome education of 
the country village and country school. 
There were some hardships to an affec- 
tionate nature like his in the house of a 
sternly pious uncle, who, perhaps, was 
more concerned for salvation in another 
world than for such joy and kindness as 
were obtainable in Plainfield. But to 
these hardships he seldom referred. 
When the short boyhood was over the 
young man came to Boston as a teacher, 
and soon obtained a position in Chauncy 
Hall School. Time now showed that this 
was no common hearer of lessons. His 
aptitude for teaching was no less than 
genius. The duller the pupil, the greater 
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his joy and patience. In that day, when 
the rod and spelling-book reigned every- 
where, even in Boston schools, Mr. 
Richards was ever fresh and tireless in 
invention. He made it a sacred calling, 
and felt it a divine and holy art to open 
a young mind to truth. And only those 
who within the last few months have 
seen his face glow and heard his voice 
deepen and thrill, as he spoke of this 
subject, can imagine what must have 
been his power then, in that first bloom 
and vigor of his youth. The student of 
heredity thinks of that missionary 
father, with his dusky scholars. Teach- 
ing was in the blood. 

About that time, Dr. 8. G. Howe was 
projecting his institution in South Bos- 
ton for imbecile children (commonly 
known as idiots) He explained his 
plans and hopes to Horace Mann, and 
asked where he should find the teacher 
for such an experiment. ‘I know but 
one person,” said Mann, ‘‘who should 
even attempt it.” Young Richards was 
appealed to ; and, in a single interview 
the matter was settled, his only stipula- 
tion being that he should be left free to 
find his methods and make his own 
experiments. 

He then entered with absorbing inter- 
est upon what was to be the most 
notable work of his life. It was both a 
philanthropic and a scientific interest. 
His tender, loving heart went out to 
these unfortunates—many of them so 
repulsive—with a royal and extraordin- 
ary generosity. There was no effort too 
arduous, no patience toe great, if only 
one glimpse Of reason was brought into 
these poor clouded minds. But his in- 
terest in them was deepened by his belief 
that the methods of teaching suitable to 
imbeciles would prove of high import- 
ance in the art of pedagogy as applied to 
sound minds. He felt the ;wastefulness 
of the ordinary school-teacher’s ways, 
and believed that new methods were 
needed. By experiments with abnormal 
and feeble minds, he would find the 
easiest path of approach to the mind of 


a normal child, arguing with far-reach- 
ing wisdom, that whatever methods 
were found to be indispensable in the 
instruction of idiots would prove helpful 
and important in all kinds of teaching. 
Nor was his expectation disappointed. 
Object-teaching, the principles of imita- 
tion, variety, repetition, constant review, 
the importance of firmness and affection 
on the part of the teacher, the need of 
combining mere brain-work with light 
bodily exercise, careful attention to air, 
light, and sanitary conditions of school- 
rooms, etc.,—in short, all the principles 
and resources of modern pedagogy—are 
shown very strikingly in the treatment 
of idiots, who of course become wild or 
hopelessly unreceptive, when an ordin- 
ary child would simply show a wander- 
ing inattention, which- the old-fashioned 
teacher rather ascribed to juvenile de- 
pravity than to the depravity of his own 
methods. Into these pursuits and expe- 
riments, Mr. Richards threw himself 
with all the energy of his fine mind and 
great heart. 

One of his favorite anecdotes illus- 
trates his watchful eagerness for sugges- 
tion and help in his work. For some 
time, he had been at a stand-still with a 
certain class. They could learn no more, 
and he almost felt his work had failed. 
One day he was visiting a young mother, 
who had occasion while he was present, 
to give the little one some message or 
other. Quite unconscious of pedagogy 
the mother rose from her chair—the 
philosopher watching her—and, crouch- 
ing to the floor till her face almost 
touched the child’s, spoke her quiet word 
to his great wondering eyes. The 
teacher had his lesson, and he never for- 
got it: that nearness is power, and the 
natural expression of love. 

From that time his progress in dis- 
covery was steady. In 1847 he went to 
Europe, where he visited some of the 
principal schools for imbeciles in Eng- 
land and France. On his return, in the 
autumn of that year, he married an es- 
timable lady, whose devotion to the worl 
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he loved proved no less than his. They 
continued in it together until the time of 


the war. His school, at that time, was - 


in New York City, where the general dis- 
turbance drew away both the pupils and 
the financial support which had come to 
him from the South. And, for the sup- 
port of his family, he was obliged to 
take a position in the Custom House—a 
step which withdrew him from the cause 
of imbecile education, to his own lasting 
regret and that of his friends. He had 
then won a national reputation in his 
specialty. Havard College had given 
him an honorary A. M.; and he had the 
esteem and friendship of such men as 
Bryant, George William Curtis, Gar- 
rison, and many others equally dis- 
tinguished. 

His participation in the anti-slavery 
cause was active from the first. He was 
a member of Theodore Parker’s congre- 
gation, and belonged, moreover, to the 
most esoteric of the abolitionist circles. 
Among his papers are certain mysterious 
passports by which fugitive slaves were 
introduced from one station to the next 
of the underground railway. He was 
not a talker, but a worker, and with the 
reins in his own hands has often driven 
over the Cambridge Bridge at midnight a 
wagon with an invisible passenger, whom 
other ‘‘ friends” received, and passed on 
to Canada, On the night of the famous 
Simms capture, Mr. Richards was one of 
the two young men who got Charles 
Sumner out of bed to hear the news, and 
who worked till after day-break, ringing 
King’s Chapel bell, summoning lawyers, 
and rousing the ‘‘ friends” for the great 
battle in the Court House the following 
day. 

His philanthropy was not the abstract 
love for mankind in general, which 
turns a cold shoulder to individuals. 
He was the ready friend of all the needy 
and the sorrowful. Many a poor fellow 
has been helped back to self-respect by 
Mr. Richard's wise and infinitely hope- 
ful friendship. He had the divine desire 
to ‘‘rescue the perishing;” and his 


fresh, genial sense of humanity often 
helped him to effect it, when all others 
had failed. The tramp, the inebriate, the 
spendthrift, the shirk, were all children 
of God in his sight; and, to the full 
extent of his scanty leisure and scanty 
means, he always gave what help he 
could. To help a fellow-man was his 
highest joy ; and philanthropy was not 
a conviction of duty with him, nor a 
tender sentiment, but simply an instinc- 
tive passion, like self-preservation. He 
believed the lowest idiot and criminal 
could be reached and humanized, if only 
enough love were spent upon him. 

Next to mathematics, he loved flowers. 
A day in the country—of which in his 
later years he had, alas! too few — 
always brought him the most exquisite 
and exalted pleasure. No man ever had 
a keener sense of the ‘‘ joy of the whole 
earth.” It was once the writer’s happi- 
ness to be at his side in a place of wild 
and extraordinary beauty. At such 
times his deeply religious rature was 
touched and stirred to noblest and most 
tender feeling. His whole expression 
and appearance changed. 

In a deeper sense, these lines express 
the spirit of his whole life. He had 
many sorrows and disappointments, but 
we remember him as a glad and infin- 
itely hopeful man. He trusted to have’ 
given the remaining years of his life to 
the noble work with which his manhood 
began, and had made satisfactory prep- 
arations toward organizing a school for 
the feeble-minded, but it was ordered 
otherwise. Suddenly a stroke of paral- 
ysis fell upon him and in a few hours 
the spirit had departed. To have known 
such an abundant and inexhaustible 
soul is to have been an eye witness of 
immortality. He is gone forward into 
the glorious and ever-enlarging future 
in which he always firmly believed. 

Early in his life Mr. Richards studied 
phrenology and found it useful in his 
chosen field of labor, and when the In- 
stitute was founded he showed a warm 
interest in it as a lecturer to the students. 
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AGREEABLENESS AND TUNE. 


T seems to me, my young friends, 
that we are so put together mental- 

ly, we have so many different powers 
and faculties, that there is nothing want- 
ing, and we have only to use them 
properly to make ourselves happy. If 
we look over the list of faculties and 
think a little about their different mean- 
ings and purposes we find that every pos- 
sible need is provided for ; and, besides, 
faculties that have to do with minister- 
ing to the every-day wants of the body, 





THe DANISH MINISTER. AGREEABLENESS LARGE. 
we are given powers that are planned 
to supply us with a variety of amuse- 
ment and enjoyment. The Creator in 
fashioning the world put a great deal of 
beauty, grandeur and delight into it, 
and in the organization of man He set 
certain faculties that seem specially 
designed to understand and enjoy the 
beautiful and grand things of nature. 
It would be a rather cold, one-sided, 
dreary state of things if man went 
tamely about from day to day, eating, 
sleeping and working, and saw nothing 
to admire in the sky, the flowers, the 





mountains, and in his own work, and 
found no pleasure in society with his 
kind. There are some people who ap- 
pear to live in that way, to be sure, 
but we know them to be lacking in cer- 
tain qualities, and dislike or pity them 
according to circumstances. The won- 
derful providence of God—and I can 
not but regard it as a high evidence of 
the divine regard for the welfare of us 
human beings—not only gave man the 
ability to find enjoyment in the labor 
necessary for life and health, but also 
gave him power to see a great variety of 
delightful objects, and to employ them in 
making others glad and happy; gave 
him the disposition to kindness, courtesy 
and sympathy, and the ability to say and 
do things for the entertainment and 
pleasure of his fellows. 

Some of our faculties appear to have 
little else to do besides ministering to our 
entertainment or amusement, while they 
have an effect in making our character 
more nearly balanced and even than it 
would be if we were constantly occupied 
by serious, prosy matters, and nothing 
within us directed our attention to the 
funny: and grotesque sides of nature. 
The two organs I have taken for our 
talk this time belong to the class of 
entertainment, manners and culture. 
They are esthetical in their influence 
upon our mental nature. You hear a 
great deal now-a-days about ‘‘ zesthetics.” 
It is a word from the Greek language, 
and is used to denote things of taste, 
beauty and refinement, or the science 
and study of art and decoration. Music 
and poetry, good manners, painting and 
sculpture are zesthetical; they are means 
to adorn character, to give us angup- 
ward look, and to make us more tender 
and companionable, and less selfish. 

Agreeableness as an organ of the 
brain lies in the upper part of the fron- 
tal lobe. If you will look at the portrait 
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of the Danish Minister, and suppose 
that a line were drawn straight from 
the middle of the eye-brow tothe hair— 
about where the line would touch the 
hair—it would touch the lower margin 
of Agreeableness. There is a fullness in 
that part of the head of the Danish Min- 
ister that leads me to think that the or- 
gan is large in his head, and well 
marked in his character. I don’t know 
**the facts of the case,” as the lawyers 
say, but if the honorable representative 
of Denmark to the United States is not 
a courteous, agreeable gentleman, the 
shape of his head and the general ex- 
pression of the features in the portrait 
are deceiving. 

When this organ is large and active, he 
who has it shows a natural disposition 
to make himself agreeable by polite at- 
tentions, smooth and bland language, 
and graceful movements. You meet 
with children who are polite and grace- 
ful in their conduct and speech, and 
people sometimes say, ‘‘ Oh, it’s all due to 
their training and bringing up,” but when 
you look into their homes you are likely 
to find that they are very different from 
their brothers and sisters, and from one 
or both of their parents. If you go into 
the crowded parts of New York or 
Brooklyn, where the poor and ignorant 
live, you will find some boys and girls 
playing in the streets or alleys who will 
show you as much, if not more respect 
and courtesy when you speak to them, 
than you will get from boys and girls of 
like age whose parents have high social 
position and wealth, and who have 
French maids to attend them and pri- 
vate tutors to instruct them. Some peo- 
ple say that the pleasant, courteous man- 
ner, which is so much esteemed wherever 
we find it, is due to kindness, common 
sense, a sense of duty and respect, and 
tact, but a little observation soon proves 
that while kindness, good judgment, 
sense of duty, etc., add a great deal to the 
effect of Agreeableness, they may be 
pretty strong in the character of one 
who is rude, awkward and really disa- 


greeable in his ways. I know a little 
girl who is absolutely charming in her 
ways when in the company of older 
people, but when playing with children 
of her own age she is imperious, selfish 
and often very cruel. I know a boy of 
fourteen who is a “‘ perfect gentleman ” 
in every movement when visitors are at 
his father’s house, and strangers look 
upon his graceful manner and readiness 
to oblige them with admiration, but 
among his boy friends he is disliked very 
heartily for his self-assertion, cunning 
and obstinacy. You probably know peo- 
ple, yourselves, who are kind and gen- 
erous, good talkers, well educated, yet 
don’t seem to make their way in society; 
and you have seen others who are sel- 
fish, acquisitive, by no means delicate in 
their sense of duty, and not well edu- 
cated, yet able to insinuate themselves 
into the good opinion of those they as- 
sociate with. 

Now this faculty is really one of the 
most easily trained that we possess, and 
its value as an element in making the 
relations of home and the outside world 
pleasant should draw more attention to 
it in the training of home and school. I 
have known persons who, when I be- 
came acquainted with them first, were 
rough and repulsive in their talk and 
manners, but on being thrown into a 
new channel, and seeing the need of 
personal improvement, they studied 
and practised to become gentlemen, and 
in the course of a few years were greatly 
changed for the better. 

There is nothing that helps one who 
is dependent upon himself for his living 
and promotion like a polite, easy, defer- 
ential, accommodating manner. You 
may have heard the story of the poor 
boy who applied to a merchant for a 
place, and entered the business office 
cap in hand, quietly closed the door af- 
ter him and stood ina deferential way 
while the merchant asked him questions 
about his education and habits, and 
when told finally that there was nothing 
for him in that store, bowed politely, 
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picked up a pen that had fallen from the 
merchant’s desk and replaced it ; and, 
while his features plainly enough show- 
ed his disappointment, very respectfully 
asked the gentleman's pardon for in- 
truding upon his time, and then went 
out as quietly as he had entered the of- 
fice. On his way through the store, 
with his cap in hand, he met. the clerk 
who had shown him how to reach the 
counting room, and he thanked him for 
the civility that seemed to have been 
without the much desired result. No 
sooner had he left the store when the 
merchant summoned the clerk, and told 


To speak out distinctly but not rough- 
ly when answering a question. 

To keep silent when others are talking, 
and never to interrupt a man or woman 
who is speaking to another. 

To resign your chair or seat to a 
woman, wherever you may be. 

Never to take a chair when in a 


strange house or office, unless you are 
requested to do so. 

When you are addressed to be atten- 
tive, and to look the person’ who ad- 
dresses you in the face. 

At the table to use knife and fork 
quietly and decently, and to eat without 


THE SMASHED Ti1g. “On, Never Mrivp, Ma’am, Reatty—Ha! Ha! Ha * 


him to follow the boy and bring him 
back. ‘‘I think that we can make use 
of that lad’s politeness,” he said, and he 
did to great advantage on both sides. 

Action has a good deal to do with 
one’s inner thought, my young friends. 
The mere practice of rules of etiquette 
will carry with it an effect upon the 
morals. Such rules as these should be 
observed carefully by boys : 

To take off the hat whenever you 
enter a house or private office. 


making a noise. 

To do the bidding of your parents, 
teacher or employer cheerfully and 
promptly. 

To keep your face and hands clean, 
and your clothing neat. 

These rules will generally apply to 
“our girls,” too, and I will assure you 
that young people can not do such things 
every day without rising in mental char- 
acter, and becoming more and more 
worthy. 
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In the illustration we have a good hit 
in the way of Agreeableness. It tells 
you at a glance something of this kind: 
A gentleman called on a lady friend, 
and while conversing with her, the 
mischievous little pet of the household 
got hold of his nice new hat and had 
a good time with it. When he rose to 
go, the lady, as ladies usually do, went to 
the hat-stand to get her visitor’s hat, but 
did not find it there. After looking 
around she detected little Tot in a corner 
beating a tattoo with her fists upon the 
sadly smashed-in crown. 

With much embarrassment and mor- 
tification the lady brings the wrecked 
head-gear to the gentleman, apologizes 
for the mischief done by her child, and 
endeavors to smooth out the creases and 
restore something of the hat’s former 
shape. The gentleman takes in the sit- 
uation at once, and smilingly assures her 
that ‘‘it is of no importance ;” alittle at- 
tention on the part of the hat-maker will 
set it all right; pats the child on the head, 
kindly, saying: ‘‘Never mind, Tottie, 
don’t cry,” and goes away, leaving an 
impression on mother and child that he 
is one of the best men the sun shines on. 
You know very well that it’s a very 
severe trial to any one’s good nature to 
have a nice silk ‘“‘stove-pipe” badly dam- 
aged—and to turn it off with a good- 
humored remark, and an air of quiet 
ease, not one man in a hundred would be 
equal to that. Cultivate your Agree- 
ableness ; it is a passport to favor in all 
the relations of life. 


TUNE. 

I need not say to you that this faculty 
gives a great deal of pleasure to us—for 
you know that music 1s regarded as one 
of the indispensable enjoyments of life, 
Everywhere we go, among the savages 
and the civilized, there is some kind of 
music. The cruel Thlinkeet Indians of 
Alaska have their concerts with accom- 
paniment of tamborine and castanet. 
The ignorant and sluggish Bushman of 
South Africa has his drum and goura ; 


from the latter, rude as it is, a string 
stretched between the ends of a bent 
stick with a split quill attached to one 
end, he will produce really sweet tones. 
No other faculty has received more de- 
voted attention in modern times. If a 
great singer or musician appears, thou- 
sands at once flock to hear him, and 
will pay a high price often for the privi- 
lege of hearing a few songs or pieces of 
instrumental music. 

Besides its side of enjoyment, though, 
this facuity of Tune has its useful one. 
It gives us the power to distinguish be- 
tween sounds of all kinds, and thus we 
learn to know what causes them. A man 


Miss THURSBY. TUNE LARGE. 


may not have his Tune so developed that 
it gives him pleasure in listening to 
music, because that really depends a 
good deal upon the influence of other 
faculties, but it may be trained to great 


usefulness in his occupation. For in- 
stance, as a telegraphic operator he may 
have a very delicate perception of the 
difference of the ticks of his instrument; 
or as a skillful engineer he may be able 
to detect by the sound of the piston as it 
moves in the cylinder, the amount of 
pressure that the steam exerts upon it, 
and notice it, too, amid the combined 
noise of a factory. 
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This organ lies on the outer margin 
of the forehead an inch or so above the 
outer angle of the eye. Musicians show 
a special wideness or fullness at that 
part of the forehead. I have seen heads 
that showed a particular roundness 
there. Perhaps some of you have heard 
and seen Miss Thursby or Miss Kellogg 
or Mr. Whitney, whose reputations are 











makes the head broad near the eyebrows. 
These are the pianists or violinists who 
excel in fingering, in making rapid and 
difficult movements, runs, etc., while 
they may not show very much delicacy 
and tenderness in their performance. 
Tune has a great deal to do in our 
every day life, more than you think, 
although I have hinted at some of its 














Our Home GLEE CLUB, 


high as singers ; if so, you may remem- 
ber how broad their heads are a little 
above the eye-brows. The great musical 
composers, Mozart, Beethoven, Handel, 
Wagner, Liszt, in their portraits have 
broad foreheads, but you will notice that 
the special breadth runs a little higher 


up; in them it is associated with the 
reasoning, inventive and ideal faculties 
more than with the perceptive and 
mechanical. Some musicians have re- 
markable skill in playing on instruments, 
but not much ability in composing or 
writing music. You will notice on their 
heads that the organ of Tune is low, and 


duties. People who have a good devel- 
opment of it have smooth, flowing, 
agreeable voices, and talk with varied 
modulations ; while those whose Tune 
is small speak usually in harsh, monot- 
onous tones, and seemingly don’t know , 
their defect. Some people can not endure 
discords, harsh, grating sounds, noise, 
drawling or squeaking voices ; they have 
sensitive nerves and delicate Tune, and 
sweet, harmonious music thrills them 
with delight. I have been at a concert 
of instrumental music and seen roughly 
dressed, coarse-looking men weep while 
the band was playing a sweet, subdued 
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measure. Near them were richly dressed 
ladies, of the best society, who carelessly 
looked on or gossipped idly with com- 
panions, while the charming strains 
trembled in the air. Who had the most 
Tune was clear enough. 

Birds have this sense, and in some of 
them it can be cultivated. The canary 
has been taught to sing tunes, and the 
mocking bird practices by the hour on 
his own account, getting up new trills 
and tunes, and seems to be very proud 
when he has gotten off a fine, thrilling 
note. Some animals like music. You 
know that the snake charmer plays on 
a fife or horn or something when he 
wants to call out his pets from their box 
and show their docility. In my family 
we had a beautiful tortoise-shell cat that 
liked to be ia the parlor when any one 
was playing, and nearly every day she 
would jump upon the piano and watt 
slowly on the keys, and as the instru- 
ment sounded with each step she ap- 
pearea to enjoy the sort of music she was 
making. I have heard her in the night, 
when we were all in bed, walking over 
the keys in the same way; the notes 
came up to us in the second story with 
avery weird, ghostly effect. 

To mea home without music is very 
deficient in joy, and you ought to culti- 
vate yourselves in some kind. Learn to 
sing at least. If your voice is poor prac- 
tising the simple scales will improve it, 
and if you can study music with the help 
of a piano or violin or guitar or the flute 
or accordeon, or any other good instru- 
ment you should doso. Those people 
who have grown up to middle age with- 
out some practical knowledge of music 
don’t know how much they have lost of 
opportunity to enjoy and to make others 
happy. 

EDITOR. 





There’s music all around 
On land, on sea, above ; 

It fills the heart with dulcet sound 
Its true key-note is love. 


WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. 


A snowy sail woos the whispering breeze, 

And faint, fair light touches harbor lee ; 

While freighted with treasure yet untold 

Comes home-bound ship o’er the sun-kissed 
sea. 


Outlined against the horizon blue 

So fair she seems to the eager gaze, 

As she slowly comes thro’ the gloaming 
mist, 

Her white sails shrouded in sunset haze. 


With anchor of hope and rudder sure, 
Moving stately over the crested way 
To musical murmur of singing wave, 
Gold touched in light of departing day. 


When the ship comes home in twilight hour, 
Like bird of passage o’er shining stream, 
What shall she bring to thee? This true 
heart, 
The sweet fulfilment of happy dream. 
' Cari L. Bonney. 


oot 





Toe CoNJUGAL IN EVERY-DAY WORK. 
—A writer, whose conjugal sense is evi- 
dently active, says: All theories which 
are true are capable of being developed 
into action, and so of becoming good; 
and all good may be expressed as a 
theory and so stated asatruth. Just as 
no action can be a good action unless a 
truthful theory can prompt it, so can no 
womanly work be wise unless its male 
half be with it; so can no manly work be 
good unless its feminine half inspire it. 
Just as wisdom and love—or the know- 
ledge of what is good and the doing of 
what is good—make up a perfect action, 
so man and woman, in marriage union, 
make up one perfect being—not two be- 
ings, but one being—one finished piece 
of human life. When the man thinks 
what the woman wills, and the woman 
wills what the man thinks, then marri- 
age is perfect. There is no disesteem, 
therefore, in woman. She is, at least, 
the equal half of humanity. She sup- 
plies to man what he most lacks, just as 
man supplies to her what she most lacks. 
It is on these principles that true mar- 
riage is based. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FACULTIES. 


HE intellectual man is a complex 
being. He was designed for ac- 

tion, character - building, and an im- 
mense range of work; not so much to 
be governed by environment, but to 
rise above it, and give it new directions. 
All the mental factors were designed for 
increase : one to be the co-operative as- 
sistant of the other, working together to 
bring out the perfect man for a perfect 
world ; and that perfect world the mon- 
itor of a faultless universe. In order to 
do this every man should know himself, 
so as to meet the demands of his crea- 
tion, and this self-acquaintance would 
secure the knowledge of others, so that 
there would be mutual co-operation for 
the sublimest ends. In order to do this 
we propose to consider the several classes 
we meet with in human society as bear- 
ing on the interest of the whole. If we 


could get one to advance into the other 


in the order of nature, the golden age 
would not remain the conception of ro- 
mance, but more than realize Plato’s 
‘* Republic” and More's ‘* Utopia.” 

Let us begin with the thoughtful, or 
the untramelled thinkers, whose life 
question is, ‘‘ What is Reality, and what 
are its uses?” An unthinking man is 
unthinkable ; we might as well talk of 
unmovable motion. Though all thoughts 
may not be wise, yet like the first efforts 
of an eaglet they are toward perfection. 
One of the wisest of men has said that 
the chief questions should be: ‘** What 
am I, where am I, and what is expected 
of me in the circumstances of my be- 
ing?’ And no true man can remain 
contented as a know-nothing where all 
things seem to say, ‘‘Search me and 
know me,” and the unending future ut- 
ters the voice, ‘‘ Examine my disclosures 
and decide whether they concern your 
hereafter.” The poetic satirist said of 
the minute philosopher— 

** When Berkley said there was no matter, 

It was no matter what he said,” 
the thinkers will not reply ‘‘ there is no 


spirit,” because one extreme will not 
gratify another. There being both soul 
and body will rest among the funda- 
mental as the starting point of other in- 
vestigations. Some dreary sophists, like 
the old Greek Diodorus Cronus, may 
reason just to see how they puzzle their 
neighbors ; and some practical appeal to 
their sensibilities will be the best correc- 
tive. This worthy prided himself on 
proving that there could be no motion 
in the universe, inasmuch as a moving 
body must be either where it is, or where 
it is not ; if where it is, it moves not, if 
where it is not, then it will be in any 
place but where itis. The necessity of 
replacing a broken bone was the only 
cure for his bewildering logic. 

The great thinkers cogitate for utility. 
They use common sense as an auxiliary. 
They enter the court of truth seeking 
evidence. They welcome science, de- 
termined to make hypothesis bend to 
fact ; and though not hostile to specula- 
tion, they will listen to her prelections, 
not for curiosity, but with the recurring 
query, ‘‘ What then?’ Reflection, lean- 
ing on the arm of candor, will always 
be a welcome guest, looking on all sides 
of a subject. As it muses the fire is 
kindled on the altars of faith, and faith 
never remains long unwedded to knowl- 
edge. The great thinkers of mankind, 
the Platos, the Senecas, the Bacons, thc 
Calvins, and the Miltons, became in the 
order of Providence the patriarchs of 
the nations. 

Next come the conscientious, who 
from seen working principles in theo 
economies of merality, emphasize tho 
word ought. From things seen as duc, 
duty emerges from the very conditions 
and connections of mundane interests. 
From multitudinous nature as well as 
the supernatural, life and no life, and 
from all orders of being come the cries 
‘** Pay what thou owest.” Man is beheld 
as a universal debtor. Selfishness and 
disinterestedness, matter and mind, all 
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come with the pleas of obligation. For 
man to live to self alone is impossible ; 
nor can he die, as true science speaks of 
death, for his own interests—for dying 
is but transit to one’s own place in im- 
mensity. The ear of thought has heard 
from the Chinese characters of a tea- 
chest, from a broken chain, from the 
limb of some unknown tree cast strand- 
ed from the hidden bodiment; from 
some familiar sounds of song from a 
dungeon or distant shore, a call for ac- 
tion, where hitherto there has been 
placid rest. When the ought appeals to 
the moral faculty, like the widow to the 
unjust judge, no avaunt will bring re- 
pose ; but the door-bell of the soul will 
keep ringing till the understanding arises 
to ask, ‘‘ Who is there?’ For there is 


much in this feeling akin to restraint or 
compulsion, exciting more and more the 
sentiment of obligation ; and where there 
is a large number of men and women in 
society of high moral feeling and deep 


convictions of right, who move on the 
hearts of their fellows for the removal of 
some great wrong, or the bringing in of 
better things, the true prophets of the 
people wlll never despair of beneficial 
change. Such march as an army of 
convictions on the lovers of pleasure, 
the indifferent to the woes of the unfor- 
tunate and oppressed, the vampires of 
our crowded populations fortified by 
their environment of greed from the 
pleadings of mercy and reform. Their 
cry is akin to the watchman’s alarm of 
fire, or the outpost’s discharge of mus- 
ketry to arouse a sleeping army to resist 
invasion—a mission of benevolence. 
Jonah’s wrath-preaching to Nineveh ; 
Savonarola’s fiery appeals to the luxu- 
rious citizens of Florence; Howard, 
Clarkson, Wilberforce and John New- 
ton, in their march on the conscience of 
England, rung the ought so loud through 
the United Kingdom against the atroci- 
ties of man-stealing that the response 
was powerful enough from Parliament 
to shatter the chains of the enslaved in 
the islands of the West. The callous- 


minded, the reluctants—and their name 
is legion—must be besieged in order to 
arouse a sense of accountableness, and 
of bounden duty, in their sluggish mor- 
als. A nation, sleeping over its honey- 
combed and undermined principles is 
hard to rouse to a sense of what is due 
to itself and posterity ; and hence those 
who carry on their allegiance to recip- 
rocity and benevolence the burdens of 
the popular welfare, feel required to keep 
burning all the signal fires and ringing 
all the alarm bells of social life. 

The responsibles follow the oughts 
with the watchword we must. Seen 
obligation, like a powerful engine, needs 
heat—engendered steam to set its wheels 
in motion. The engineers of the car of 
progress may say, ‘‘ the time is up,” yet 
the pleadings of accommodation may 
cause delay ; but when necessity utters 
**Go forward,” the train will run to its 
destination. Millions have been impell- 
ed to say, ‘‘ Necessity is upon us,” ‘‘ We 
can not but speak of what we feel and 
know,” ‘‘Strike, but hear me,” ‘‘I have 
a message from God unto thee,” ‘‘ I can 
do no otherwise ; God help me!” Leon- 
idas and his Spartans, the herald from 
Marathon’s victory to Athens, who gave 
the tidings and then fell dead; the 
watch-boy on the deck of L/’Orient; 
the gladiators as well as the Martyrs of 
the Colisseum; many by the compul- 
sions of tyrany, and many by the be- 
hests of chosen obligation come before 
us as witnesses. Those who serve the 
right for its own sake are the life-guards 
of public happiness. In the crisis of 
beneficial events they often turn the tide 
of defeat into victory, as Arnold of Win- 
kelried opened the way of Swiss inde- 
pendence over his slain body. That in- 
flexible obligation which lies incumbent 
on the will of a person, imposed by the 
power always making for righteous- 
ness, and unmistakably seen as such, 
leads not only to the highest good, but 
to imperial recompense. It will endure 
torture, butnever crime. Yet rightly un- 
derstood, this individual ‘tJ must /” with 
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its face fixed upon the throne of all Au- 
thority, puts itself on the side of the in- 
numerables of order and happiness. It 
can never know defeat, but as the op- 
portunity of a grand rebound to undis- 
puted triumph. Those who do not hold 
in their hand this key of true royalty, 
and know not the secret of true power, 
are inclined to speak of such as the 
slaves of a principle and the bond ser- 
vants of conscience ; yet we might as 
well speak of the bondsmen of love, the 
servitors of liberty, or the vassals of the 
Monarch of the Heavens. Such can 
only choose that which is lawful, and do 
that which is just; but in the obedience 
comes the highest conceivable freedom. 
Those who work in faith, labor in hope, 
and those who can wield only the sword 
of truth with the shield of God’s heral- 
dry on which is inscribed, ‘‘ We can se- 
cure only whatsoever things are excel- 
lent,” make up the Legion of Honor of 
the Lord of Hosts. 

A vast number march under the banner 
of the incapables. They are the can nots 
of the human kind. The council cham- 
ber of their souls is harassed by divided 
deliberations and counsels; and the evil 
inclinations on one side out-number and 
out-general the good suggestions on the 
other. They take counsel of their fears 
more than their hopes, and stop not to 
consider whether they are chained lions, 
or the mere spectres of their tested 
courage. They have motion, like a ship 
anchored in a storm, but no progress. 
Such aman was Erasmus, ‘‘ the glory of 
the priesthood and the shame,” who 
could commend reform and follow it in 
acalm, but run and hide himself from 
it when a storm arose. With decision 
and resolution he could have brought 
the learning of Europe to sit at the feet 
of the Reformation, and been the ar- 
biter of peace between opposing fac- 
tions and states. He might have pre- 
vented wars and revolutions, if his 
courage had been equal to his convic- 
tions, and so lost a crown before which 
that of Emperor of Christendom would 


have faded into gloom. Wanting that 
confidence which has great recompense 
of reward, such will pass the gates of 
the temple of honor, open to their recep- 
tion, if they see the difficulty still beyond 
with some drawn up forces on its sides. 
The timids, the fearfuls, the double- 
mindeds, the half-hearteds, the entire 
family of the vacillatings, with the 
proscrastinatings, intermarried with the 
Micawbers, have a numerous posterity, 
whose prizes are all taken by the Calebs. 
and Joshuas who live in the hill country 
of intrepidity, where are the breezes of 
inspiration, and a clear view afforded of 
the banners of hope waving from the 
heights. Those who may be called the 
can’ts of society might as well write the 
word failure as their coat of arms in 
the struggles of existence. They can not. 
come to a decision in the time when all 
depends upon it: fail to be industrious 
through want of system ; to be temper- 
ate through courage to say, no; to be 
honest when temptation offers bribes ; 
to be virtuous when the sirens sing and 
the feasts of indulgence are spread ; to be- 
true when it costs self-denial ; and to- 
control themselves, when principle at 
the helm and the compass-light of duty, 
would guide them safely through all the 
coasts of danger, with sufficient energy 
to use them. Over the cemetery of their- 
inglorious graves, as well as over the 
entrance gate, might be appropriately 
painted, ‘‘ Here lie the fearful and the 
unbelieving !” 

The confidents, whose watch-word is. 
“we can,” and who move against all 
fortresses of error and iniquity with 
Grant’s message in advance, ‘‘ We pro- 
pose to move down upon your works,” 
are generally a singing host, marching 
into conflict as did the heroes of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, never counting upon the 
loss of a battle. That which makes them 
strong is self-knowledge gained in the 
school of experience ; a disposition to 
look on the bright side of affairs ; to take 
counsel with caution, and then act with 
a full knowledge of their surroundings 
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and conditions. Deeds that have been 
deemed beyond the range of probability 
have been brought within the actual by 
fearless souls, such as the capture of the 
old Bastile, the taking of Gibralter, 
Vicksburg, Quebec, and Fort Fisher ; 
and reforms, thought to be hopeless ; 
inventions bordering on the miraculous; 
discoveries into the arcana of nature 
where the guards of wonder have kept 
unceasing watch; and changes so re- 
markable as to verify the prophecy of all 
things being made new, have met the 
gaze of the incredulous, well-to-do deni- 
zens of the metropolis of conservatism, 
with envious eyes and ill-concealed 
dislike. 

Such are bold, without rashness; 
fearless, without recklessness; zealous, 
without madness ; and self-assured, with- 
out rarity and presumption; under- 
standing the signs of the times, and 
when the tocsin sounds the hour are 
ready to reply, ‘‘ Here we are, send us !” 
They may bear various names, as casual 
men, men of destiny, men for the crisis, 
men in the right place because the place 
has been waiting for them, and they both 
were fitted for each other ; and though 
disappointment might be manifest at 
first at the form of the leaders, as to the 
feminine of Deborah and Joan of Arc; 
the want of courtliness in Cromwell, or 
the petit of Nelson, or the Corsican cor- 
poral first sounded from the artillery of 
Toulon, yet the events vindicated their 
qualifications. In their first venture of 
the untried, the suspicions of their peo- 
ple and the modesty of true might, have 
led them to say, we'll try, but the results 
emboldened the assertion, we thought 
we could ! 

The executives, whose motto is we 
will, are separated from this latter class 
only by the sense of ability and resolu- 
tion of the performance. All who can, 
are not the doers. Multitudes have seen 
what they could do, but have not at- 
tempted the execution; so we must 
crown the wills over the cans. It is sad 
to think how many inglorious Miltons 


have never strung their lyres; how 
many Livingstones through fixed cir- 
cumstances have never ventured into the 
dark continents to let in the light of civ- 
ilization ; how many Stephensons have 
gazed upon rude railways and left them 
as they were through time’s conserva- 
tism ; and how many Grants have been 
kept with the staff, because no fitting 
emergency had thrown over them the 
mantle of knighthood. The truly great 
and favored of their race, are like a line 
of majestic steamers carrying the untola 
blessings of the present and the future 
over the broad Amazon of duty; right 
being their compass, will the helm, 
principle their steam-engine ; and mov- 
ing sometimes in darkness and storms, 
but generally in day-light, between 
selfishness on one side and prejudice on 
the other ; with false lighthouses here 
and there, and pirate barques not a few, 
yet headed straight to the smiling region 
of coveted success. It is not what men 
call genius that ennobles them, but con- 
scientious endeavor ; not impulse from 
excitement of the hour, but persistent 
determination ; a foresight of what ‘s 
indispensable, and an energy which 
faces the seemingly impossible with the 
smile of triumph. It is rarely born and 
educated in the homes of wealth and 
luxury, but comes forth from those of 
restraint and industry. Unruffled pros- 
perity and the ready supplies of all 
natural and artificial wants weaken 
and depress it; but adversity gives it 
nerve and body, whence it goes like 
David from the sheep-fold, or Cincin- 
natus from the plough, to achieve its 
victories for the commonweal. 

Of what we have said this isthe sum- 
mary. The thoughtful stand first among 
the factors of society, and from the sun- 
ray of what is, suggest what should be, 
dealing with obligations and results. 
From them proceed the conscientious 
who, appreciating what is due to the 
fitness of things, eliminate the ought 
from their deepest convictions. From 
them the responsibles claim their pa- 
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rentage ; who carry their allegiance to 
Dueness into the impulse of necessity, 
feeling, ‘‘We can not do otherwise 
than obey, God help us!” Next to these 
come a large class who, like Issachar, 
crouch between the burdens, or the 
opposing territories of heathen Moab and 
Jewish Canaan ; so that they be regarded 
as neutrals with the titles of incapables 
on their foreheads, the everlasting can’ts 
of human enterprise, ‘‘ whose word no 
man relies on ”—whose god is Proteus, 
their complexion, chamelion, reflecting 
the last book, orator or company en- 
gaging their attention; people who 
would be heroes, but for the tug and 
weapons of conflict ; philanthropists and 
Christians, if they could remain among 
the irresponsibles managed by the ther- 
mometer, the moon, the wind and the 
tides. Far above them in the plane of 
life, appear their moral counterparts, the 


oo 


confidents or capables, who emphasize 
their ability to the emergencies of the 
age. Believing that the power to do 
comes with the call, they stand as 
the waiting servants of Omnipotence. 
Brothers in the assurance of utility come 
the executives or voluntaries of incum- 
bent obligations, whose wills are the 
propulsions of beneficial change. By 
controlling wisdom and benevolence, 
man was designed to be master and 
worker of the instrumentalities of 
nature; and he who does not stand in 
his lot to the end of the days, makes 
himself an abortive to all intelligencies. 


Thought is the parent of what needs to be, 

And ought records of its verity ; 

Must is the impulse to accomplished fact, 

And can’t the coward running from the act; 

Can is the monarch, never made to yield, 

And will the victor on the battle-field. 
JOHN WAUGH. 





PHRENOLOGY 


HERE are at the present time very 
evident signs of a revival of inter- 

est in Phrenology in Great Britain. It 
may not be altogether apparent on the 
surface ; but that says nothing, for the 
first indications of a new movement or 
of fresh vigor in an old subject, are not 
above but below the surface. To read 
the more prominent newspapers one 
would think the very reverse were the 
case; because when these papers have 
occasion to refer to the subject, it is to give 
it a passing stab or a sneer. We had an 
instance of this in a recent issue of the 
Daily News, professedly the most liberal 
morning paper in London. It took the 
occasion of the death of Desbarolles, 
the famous French professor of palm- 
istry, to have a fling at Phrenology, 
which it veraciously described as ‘‘an 
effete branch of thought, only practised 
in holes and corners ” by itinerant char- 
latans. Some allowance is to be made 
for the Daily News in the position in 
which it finds itself. The proprietors re- 
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IN ENGLAND. 


cently deemed it necessary to make a 
change in the editorship, and Mr. Lucy, 
who had for some years acted for them 
in the gallery of the House of Commons, 
was placed in command. Mr. Lucy is 
said to be a descendant of the Luces of 
Warwickshire, famous in Shakespearean 
story. This, however, may be a myth. 
The new editor at once set about signal- 
izing his advent to power by introducing 
some novel features in English journal- 
ism. He would have been as horrified 
as the proprietor of any London journal 
to have seen a heading to his leading ar- 
ticles, but he was bold enough to make 
a compromise with custom to the extent 
of introducing a kind of side-heading, 
after the manner of the marginal notes 
on County Court Summonses. This, 
however, was merely a mechanical 
change, and so of secondary importance. 
What Mr. Lucy aimed at, was to settle 
once for all a great many questions that 
his soul ached te see unsettled. One of 
them was Phrenology, and he accord- 
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ingly lost no time in tilting against it. 
Perhaps we may never know whether 
he is sorry for what he did or not, but 
he had several bad quarter-hours after 
it. The next post brought him so many 
replies to his unprovoked attack that he 
was probably surprised to find that for a 
“slain” thing Phrenology was wonder- 
fully alive. Moreover, successive posts 
did not fail to bring batch on batch of 
rejoinders, so many of them coming from 
remote parts of three kingdoms, that the 
liberal organ did not venture to select 
any of the letters in support of Phren- 
ology for publication. O dear, no! That 
would have shown the world that the 
‘‘slain” thing was not dead, as averred, 
and the veracious new editor would have 
been discredited. 

One or two of the smaller London pa- 
pers followed the lead of the News in 
venturing to have a little fling at Phren- 
ology, or ‘‘ bumpology,” as they like to 
call it, because it shows so much knowl- 
edge of this thing, and moreover such 
wit. 

But these papers by no means repre- 
sent public opinion. The only London 
newspaper that does endeavor to repre- 
sent public opinion is the erratic and ec- 
lectic Pall Mall Gazette. Whatever 
people may say about its general views 
and methods, it is honest and it is alive, 
and that in a manner that can not be 
said of any other London paper. Well, 
the Pall Mall Gazette is the only 
metropolitan paper that has of late years 
had the courage to say a good word for 
Phrenology (with the exception of the 
Echo under its late editor; of whom 
more anon). Mr. Stead, the editor of 
the Pall Mall, is a believer in the 
science, and he is a believer because he 
has taken the trouble, as far as the 
leisure allowed by a daily paper will 
permit, to investigate it for himself. 

There are a number of other editors of 
important journals who are believers in 
Phrenology and take a lively interest in 
it. Mr. Aaron Watson, late editor of the 
London Echo, now editor of the Shields 


Gazette and sub-editor of the Newcastle 
Daily Leader, is one, and he is perhaps 
one of the best amateur phrenologists in 
England. The proprietor and editor of 
the Northern Echo is also an earnest 
supporter of the science, as are likewise 
the editors of the Dundee Advertiser 
and the Dumfrie’s Standard. The latter 
is also a writer on the subject and on 
Physiognomy. Many others might be 
mentioned. 

One journalist, who has done as much 
for Phrenology in this country as any liv- 
ing Englishman, is now almost beyond 
work, having reached his eighty-second 
year; although one may occasionally 
see an article of his in one or other of 
the co-operative papers. The gentleman 
referred to is Mr. E. T. Craig, of Ham- 
mersmith, one time editor of the Oxford 
University Herald, and author of the 
‘** History of Rabaline,” which embodies 
his experiences in connection with a co- 
operative experiment he made in Ireland 
many years ago, with a large measure 
of success, which in his ‘‘ History” he 
attributes largely to his acquaintance 
with Phrenology. For many years Mr, 
Craig was a lecturer on Phrenology, 
and in many parts of the country his 
name is still a household word in con- 
nection with the subject. He is now 
almost bed-ridden. 

Another name that should not be 
passed over is that of Mr. Wm. Tarver, 
editor of the Christian Million, and 
The Housewife, ‘the latter a monthly 
periodical, in which a page or two are 
given to Phrenological delineations from 
photographs, and evidently with good 
success. The delineator is Mr. Jas, 
Coates, of Glasgow, the best known 
phrenologist probably now in Scotland. 
He contributes similar delineations to a 
popular Scottish paper. 

There were never so many lecturers in 
the field as at the present time. They 
are doing a good work in popularizing 
the science among the masses ; among 
them are afew of signal ability. Mr. 
Nicholas Morgan, of Sunderland, the 
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author of several able works on the sci- 
ence is well-known. In his books, as in 
his lectures, this phrenologist displays 
more than common independence of 
thought and originality. The general 
run of the English phrenologists, how- 
ever, are inclined to be imitators of the 
eminent American phrenologist and 
lecturer, Mr. L. N. Fowler. 

A number of new men have recently 
made their appearance in public with 
more or less success ; one of them, who 
at present bids fair to do good original 
work in Phrenology, in England, but 
he, either from a retiring disposition or 
press of business in other directions, is 
little seen in public. The gentleman 
referred to is Mr. A. T. Story, the editor 
of the Phrenological Magazine. He is 
the author of several works in addition 
to his contributions to phrenological 
literature. [It is said that the latter 
and a London physician are engaged on 
a work on the skull]. 

One word about the medical profes- 
sion. For years past, the doctors have 
been the greatest enemies of Phrenology, 
and have really been the cause of its 
unpopularity, or perhaps we should say 


its unfashionableness, But all that is 
gradually passing away. The younger 
generation of medical men are turning 
their attention to Phrenology, and even 
many of those who are not incited 
to give special study to the subject, 
speak of it with less prejudice and ig- 
norance than their elder brethren. A 
young doctor, one, too, who writes for 
the chief medical papers, remarked the 
other day that with every fresh advance 
in our knowledge of physiology we were 
brought nearer—from the physiological 
side—to the phrenological ground, and 
he said he felt convinced that within a 
few years a discovery would be made 
that would result in a complete rap- 
prochment between Phrenology and 
physiology. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned that another sign of the 
growing popularity of Phrenology, in 
directions where it was formerly tabooed, 
is the fact that The Family Doclor, a 
popular and ably conducted periodical, 
has recently taken up the subject of 
Phrenology with much success. There 
are therefore all the indications of a great, 
future for the science in England. 
THEO, ST. MARTIN. 





DUBLIN, 


HE extraordinary movements in 
Great Britain respecting the future 

of Ireland, have invested that country 
with special interest to all who speak the 
English language, and probably most of 
us Americans have learned more about 
the real state of the Irish people during 
the past month or two than we had any 
notion of before. We have frequently 
met with intelligent people who appeared 
to think that Ireland was for the most 
part, a land of bogs, dirt-cabins, disor- 
derly and ruinous towns and a generally 
squalid people, and when told that some 
of the cities, towns, and neighborhoods 
are unrivalled for beauty and order they 
were much surprised. Dublin, the chief 
city of Ireland, is always spoken of in 


IRELAND. 


terms of admiration by the traveler. Its 
situation on the Liffey River is exceed- 
ingly fine, avd its bridges, quays and 
streets are such that any city in the 
world might be proud to own them. 
The illustration shows part of the 
river front, with Carlisle Bridge in view. 
This is described as the bridge nearest to 
the sea. On either side of this bridge 
are wide and very handsome streets, 
filled with lofty houses, and lined with 
splendid stores. Of the two thorough- 
fares direct from the bridge, Sackville 
Street, on the north side of the Liffey, 
is the grandest. There is, indeed, no 
wider, or in point of vista, no more 
beautiful street in Europe. It has some- 
times been compared with Broadway of 





DUBLIN, IRELAND. 
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New York, but the exceeding width of idea of the business done in Dublin. On 
the street rids the traveler of the ideas the right is a view of the Custom House; 
of crowding, or of that overwhelming a colossal and beautiful structure, re- 


EEE sits 
St. PaTRIck’s CATHEDRAL 
business activity which he gets in other minding one of the central division of 
great cities. It is the grace of the place our national Capitol. It has four fronts 
that has its charm for the observer. built of Irish granite and Portland 
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In the illustration the closely anchored stone, with handsome balustrades run- 
or cabled merchant vessels furnish some ning along the summits. In the centre 
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is a lofty dome, on the peak of which is 
a figure of Hope. 

Trinity College is shown in the next 
engraving. This institution owes its ori- 
gin to a former Archbishop of Dublin, 
Adam Loftus, who persuaded the citizens 
to utilize for a college the lands of the 
Priory of All Hallows, which Henry 
VIII. seized and turned over to them. 
In 1591 the King granted a charter for 
Trinity College and it began its existence 
with Adam Loftus as Prevost, and three 
Fellows, James Fullerton, James Ham- 
ilton, and James Usher, afterward one of 
the great ornaments of the Anglican 
Church. In some years which followed 
it was so poor that examinations for 
scholarships could not be held ; at other 
times all educational work had to be 
suspended on account of the tide of war 
flowing through the city. When James 
IT. was assembling his forces in Dublin 
for his unfortunate campaign in the 
north, Trinity College became his ar- 
senal, and was placed in a condition of 
defence. The chapel of that period be- 
came a magazine, and the library and 
chambers of the students were broken 
up and used as lodgings for the troops, 
or as cells for the confinement of pris- 
oners. In 1798, and again in 1803, the 


building bristled with cannon, and sol- 
diers occupied it. It is, indeed, the event- 
ful character of her history, as well as 
the brilliant careers of her more distin- 
guished scholars which have made ‘‘ Old 
Trinity,” a title so often mentioned with 
pride by Irishmen. 

Another monument of special distinc- 
tion and a representative of religious 
sentiment, is St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
This owes its origin to John Comyn, 
Archbishop of Dublin, who, in 1199, 
is said to have selected the site be- 
cause there was here in ancient days 
a well, and some say a church, which had 
been used by St. Patrick. The cathedral, 
like Trinity College, has had an eventful 
history. It has been used for the courts 
of law, and over and over again for a 
military barrack or a prison. The princi- 
ple monuments in the cathedral are those 
to the memory of Swift and Stella, the 
great Earl of Cork, Curran, the orator, 
Charles Wolfe, Archbishop Whately, 
Lord Mayo, Governor General of India, 
and other distinguished men. In 1865 
the edifice was completely restored at a 
cost of $750,000, through the munificence 
of the late Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, 
the famous brewer. 
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HAT bigotry in religious, as well as 

in medical, educational and politi- 

cal matters, is dying a slow but deserved 
death, we all know, and naturally all 
who appreciate brotherhood in human- 
ity rejoice at every additional evidence 
of the hastening dissolution. Facilities 
for the full use of that form of worship 
which best consoles him are now offered 
to the devotee in nearly all lands where 
civilization and Christianity have ob- 
tained a solid foothold. Without doubt, 
the concessions made to other forms of 
worship by Christian rulers, have had, 
and will continue to have, an influence 
in favor of Christianity which could not 


MECCA. 


have been created by any other means. 

A most notable event, as proof of les- 
sening prejudices and increasing charity, 
has recently occurred in the perfection 
of a system by which the faithful Mo- 
hammedan may perform his pilgrim- 
age to Mecca in safety, freed from many 
of the harrassing impediments and actu- 
al dangers that formerly beset the path- 
way of all who coveted the title of 
ce Hadji.” 

Inveighing against fanaticism will 
not convert the believer to any other 
faith, while a respect for his earnestness 
may win from him a like respect for 
“the Christian dog,’ who smooths the 
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way to Hedjaz, and renders it a highway 
of comforts along which the most feeble 
and witless pilgrim may travel in peace. 

To the far away reader only the poet- 
ic side of the story impresses the mind, 
but the wanderer in Oriental lands wit- 
nesses the suffering and realizes the ab- 
negation of the anxious ones who be- 
lieve that only the magical word ‘‘ Had- 
ji” will secure to them a seat in Para- 
dise, and so they toil on with their faces 
steadfastly set toward the sacred spot, 
whereon they love to lay their offerings, 
and the kisses of their parched lips, un- 
deterred in their purpose by the fact 
that of the great processions of Mecca- 
bound pilgrims, comparatively few re- 
turn to their homes. 

If any incidental matters will impress 
the half-hearted Christian with his half- 
heartedness, it will be to witness the en- 
deavor of many of the pilgrims to com- 
plete this journey before death inter- 
feres. A few artists have risen to the 


occasion and sketched some of the pa- 
thetic scenes by the way, but he who 
looks on with his own eyes, and not 
through those of another, will say, ‘‘ Be- 


hold, the half was not told me.” Itisa 
well-deserved honor to Messrs. Thomas 
Cook & Son, the well-known excursion 
and tourist organizers, that they have 


been appointed by the English govern- 
ment of India as the special agents for 
the transportation of the Mohammedan 
pilgrims. The government has fre- 
quently legislated in reference to the 
pilgrims, and many stringent regula- 
tions have been instituied for their bene- 
fit during their conveyance from In- 
dian ports to Jedda. Special provisions 
have been inserted in the ‘‘ Native Pas- 
senger Ships Act;” yet the desired result 
was not reached, as the pilgrims were 
compelled to trust to their own arrange- 
ments and bargains with ship owners. 

The perils which commenced at the 
very outset of their journey will be al- 
most wholly prevented by the efficient 
supervision of this very powerful firm. 
Not only will the Mohammedan be con- 
veyed in peace and safety to the spot of 
which he dreams, and toward which 
his face and eyes are turned at the hour 
of prayer, but he will be returned to his 
home in the full enjoyment of the en- 
viable tranquillity that comes of a sacred 
duty done. Out of the benefits provided 
for the pilgrims will grow manifold ben- 
efits to the world at large, and the dire 
consequences that so often have follow- 
ed in the footsteps of a vast concourse 
of those enthusiastic devotees will be- 
come a matter of history. 





THE 


N most large manufacturing establish- 

ments when any reference to Phren- 
ology is made, the head or manager will 
say, ‘* Yes, I gave some attention to it 
when young, but I can not see any way 
of making it useful. The charts and char- 
acters used to give directions for enlarg- 
ing and improving the mental powers, 
but there is nothing I can make use of.” 
This is quite true. ‘‘ Buncombe” has 
too frequently madea part of the de- 
scription of character to the subsequent 
injury of the science. Phrenology, how- 
ever, may be made use of in any large 
business house. Every such house has 


USE OF PHRENOLOGY IN BUSINESS. 


men and boys to promote. There are 
new duties to be performed and the ques- 
tion comes, to whom shall they be as- 
signed ? Departments run with friction, 
work is difficult and unsatisfactory, and 
a change of men does not produce a 
remedy. While many business men 
boast that they are never mistaken in a 
man, the fact remains that mistakes are 
constantly made in large establishments 
by putting ‘‘ round men in square holes.” 
The resulting ‘‘ fits” are both annoying 
and expensive. 

A little history may be both useful and 
instructive, while it will illustrate the 
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title of this article. The business man- 
ager of a very large manufacturing con- 
cern in the East adopted the plan some 
fifteen years ago, of sending his young 
men toa phrenologist. The boys knew 
little of the errand. The phrenologist 
had his instructions, however. He was 
expected to measure each one, not as an 
individual and relatively to himself, but 
as a man among other men. There 
were to be no directions about eating or 
improving the mind. What is this boy ? 
What can and what can he not do? 
How does he compare with the other 
boys I have sent you? Has he mechani- 
cal talent? Is he ‘business?’ Can he 
handle men? Is he accurate? Honest ? 
Can he work? Will he learn? To such 
questions the phrenologist was expected 
to find answers, and to point out any 
good traits likely to be useful. 

Of one batch of boys, among whom 
was the Superintendent’s own nephew, 
the reports were widely different. All 
All were 


were in the line of promotion. 
like ‘‘ young bears with their troubles to 
come,” and all were just out of school, 
as green as they were full of school wis- 
dom. What happened must always have 
seemed to them pure luck, for all wanted 


the same fat office. One was put in the 
tool-room of the machine shop, and ap- 
prenticed for three years to learn the 
trade. Another went into the same shop 
to serve but eighteen months. Another 
was sent into the auditing department 
as a bookkeeper. Of the two remain- 
ing, one was made a sort of private sec- 
retary to the Superintendent, and the 
other was set at the telegraph desk. 

This wide distribution of boys who 
started abreast was not due to favor- 
itism. Of the first it was said, ‘‘he is a 
mechanic of the first class, but he can 
not do business.” The Superintendent 
says that when he has finished his trade 
he will be established as head tool-maker 
and given charge of that department. 
The second was put into the shop just 
long enough to get a smattering of the 
machinist’s trade ; and it happened that 


in eighteen months from the time he be- 
gan he had charge of a gang of men. 
It was a striking feature of his character 
that he could handle men, but was in no 
sense amechanic. He had only to learn 
enough of the trade to be intelligent in 
it. In alittle over a year, to the surprise 
of all and by the Superintendent's 
orders, he was passed through the whole 
department, a perfect ‘iron butcher.” 
In the same manner each of the others 
was put at once in training for the work 
nature had fitted him to do best. 

Had they all been put into the count- 
ing-room or into the machine shop, time, 
no doubt, would have sifted them, but 
at what a waste of effort. In the mean- 
time, business would have been more or 
less disturbed and precious opportunities 
for the boys themselves, would have 
been wasted. The swift, accurate little 
fellow at the operator’s desk, and head 
of the telegraphic department, no doubt 
had some disappointment that he was 
not made private secretary, but he was 
saved the mortification of trying and 
failing. Inhis own department he 
never made any blunders, he knew all 
about what he was doing, and the neces- 
sary assistance was furnished the more 
readily as the head was certain that he 
had the right man in the place. 

It was no doubt considered a piece of 
favoritism when Raymond had to take 
three years at the trade, while the 
Superintendent’s own nephew served 
but eighteen months, and before he 
was able to chip the fire from a casting 
in good style, or turn up a journal to 
size, was promoted to the position of 
foreman. One or two other boys, who 
in the meantime applied for places, were 
disappointed, after a trip to the phren- 
ologist’s, that they were not wanted in 
any capacity. 

The story, and it isa true one, illus- 
trates the points completely. The young 
men should be sent for examination, 
and the phrenologist should have the 
fullest undersianding of what is needed. 
It is not a chart of character, but the 
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measure of the man and his abilities. 
The manufacturer may be supposed to 
say, ‘‘Give me an indicator card of this 
youngster. Work up his horse power. 
Test him for economy, and let me know 
the result.” 

Phrenology often seems to fail in the 
eyes of the masses, because Tom, Dick 
or Harry are called up at a venture and 
the question is asked, ‘‘ What are they 
good for? What is their peculiar bent of 
mind?” Now if Tom was out of hear- 
ing, and Tom’s friends had not asked 
the questions, the answer would have 
been sharp and prompt, ‘‘ Nothing. A 
very ordinary fellow; is neither ‘round’ 
nor ‘square,’ and not likely to fit into 
any place very accurately.” In fact 
Tom is one of those very average fel- 
lows who have no particular place in 
the world. They are not needed. No- 
body wants them. When a batch of 
such fellows are sent from a manufac- 
turer toa phrenologist, the latter must 
tell the truth in the squarest fashion, 
and the former must try again if he 
wants to find a boy to educate for a par- 
ticular place. 

There is a wide-spread feeling in the 
community that the land is full of 
‘Mute inglorious Miltons,” and ‘Village 
Hampéens,” and their first instinct on 
meeting a phrenologist is to find out who 
is Hampden and which one Milton. No 
one knows better than the phrenologist 
that in this country at least, little or no 


good timber is lying idle. In sending a 
number of boys for examination the 
business man must not feel surprised 
nor disappointed when he is told that no 
one of them will rival Stewart or Claf- 
lin in business talent. Indeed, it should 
not be a matter of surprise if a long 
search was necessary in order to find a 
first class boy to do errands and miscel- 
laneous work about the establishment. 

Another very valuable feature in the 
possession of a chart of character is that 
the head of a department may know ata 
glance, in case of errors Or failures to 
carry out instructions, whether the 
blame should fall on the employee. If 
the work has been unsuitable or beyond 
the ability of the person to whom it has 
been intrusted, no blame should attach 
to the individual, but rather to the 
superior. The chart or report also en- 
ables the quantity of work expected to 
be graduated to the capacity of the 
worker. 

The knowledge of the character of 
subordinates, which the employer may 
gain from the phrenologist, is in the 
highest measure beneficial in whatever 
light it may be considered. It tends to 
produce certainty and satisfactron in tne 
mind of the employer, because of his 
perfect understanding of their capabili- 
ties and limitations ; and this knowledge 
when rightly used will result in con- 
tentment among the employed. 

W. E. PARTRIDGE. 


—_——_ > —____. 


SOME FLORAL GOSSIP. 


N an article on flowers and their 

traditions, a writer in a London pa- 
per observes, that flower lore is still stud- 
ied in the country districts to a far 
greater extent than is credible in this 
prosaic age. Mugwort, he tell us, is still 
plucked on mid-summer eve, in order to 
guard against fevers, and a bunch of it 
on a door is a sure security against all 
attacks from the evilone. Whitethorn, 
too, when gathered on a May-day is a 


safe guard against malignant fairies and 
evil spirits. 

At the time of the marriage of Prince 
Leopold, his bride wore violets, a fact 
that caused one lady of rank and fash- 
ion to exclaim: ‘‘ What could they have 
been thinking of? Violets are the garni- 
ture of a corpse, not of a bride. No good 
will come of it;” and when the fair 
young bride of a few short months don- 
ed the sable weeds of widowhood, her 
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friends could but remember the fatefyl 
violet loopings of the wedding gown. 

The hawthorn isin England associat- 
ed with the memory of May-day frolics 
of ye olden time, when lads and lassies 
danced merrily around the May-pole 
decked with the hawthorn blossoms. 
Tradition tells us that the staff of Joseph 
of Arimathea was from a hawthorn 
bush, and upon being thrust into the 
earth the night of the crucifixion, im- 
mediately burst forth into leaves and 
blossoms. 

The lotus was consecrated to the gods 
Isis and Osiris by the Egyptians, and if 
one ate of this plant they forgot their 
native country. Tennyson has embalm- 
ed this old tradition in one of his early 
poems, ‘‘The Lotus Eaters.” 

Almost every nation has its own fa- 
vorite flower. England has its emblem- 
atic rose, France the lily, Scotland the 
thistle, and Ireland the shamrock. In 


Japan the cherry blossom is the nation- 


al flower, the blossoms are often as 
large as a rose and even the trees are 
worshipped by some of those flower lov- 
ing people ; their native poets have writ- 
ten, it is said, tens of thousands of verses 
about the cherry tree ; and second only 
to its blossoms stand the chrysanthe- 
mums in public favor. The latter plants 
are unequaled in any other country, 
some bearing three and four hundred 
blossoms ata time. 

Almost innumerable are the legends 
of trees. According to Scandinavian 
lore Adam and Eve were formed from 
an ash and an elm. In their mythology, 
the ash, from which the first man was 
formed, was guarded and cared for by 
the gods, and their councils were held 
beneath its branches; from its roots 
sprang forth two fountains, in one was 
Wisdom, and in the other Prophecy. 

The poplar tree was considered a par- 
ticular favorite of Hercules and he wore 
a chaplet of its leaves into the infernal 
regions. Ever since, the upper side of 
the leaf has been darker on account of 
the smoking and scorching it received. 


The tree was consecrated to Time, because. 
its tremulous leaves were never still, and 
the dark and light of its under and up- 
per surface represented day and night. 

The fir tree was greatly venerated 
in past ages, and we read of it in Tacitus. 
One legend tells us that when Adam was 
banished from Eden, he took with him 
a fir twig which he planted ; it grew for 
many centuries and at last was made into 
that cross that bore the Saviour of man- 
kind. In some parts of England to this 
day, the people carry sprigs of the moun- 
tain ash about their persons to keep 
away evil spirits, and drive their cattle 
with rods from the same tree. In India 
too, we find the same superstition, and 
the ancient Druids regarded the presence 
of the tree asa sure safeguard against 
witchcraft. 

We shall all, however, agree in pro- 
nouncing that tree to have proved the 
most fatal to the happiness of mankind 
that bore the fruit which, Milton tells 
us, ‘‘brought death into this world and 
all our woes.” A. L. R. 





KINDNESS TO CHILDREN.—A writer in 
speaking of the need of making home 
attractive to children says: The time 
comes fast enough when there will be 
no little careless hand to make a ‘‘muss” 
on the clean table cloth, no tiny fingers to 
scatter things round, no clatter of child- 
ish feet on the stairway. Fresh paper 
may cover all the marks on the hard fin- 
ish ; paint conceal the ambitious hand- 
writing on the woodwork; and those 
traces of boyish pranks that still remain, 
the mother’s eye and heart may cherish 
as sacred to the memory of the absent. 

In a genial, wholesome, tolerant at- 
mosphere, the boy and the girl will go 
through the various stages of growth 
from childhood to adult life, dropping 
whatever is inits nature juvenile, little 
by little, as naturally as the bean-vine 
drops its seminal leaves; but the forbear- 
ance and loving patience of the wise fa- 
ther and judicious mother who refrained 
from ‘‘ nagging,” will not be forgotten. 


“ 
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PEOPLE OF AN 


HE town of Heath, Mass., held a 
Centennial Convention in 1885. 

In reading the lately published report of 
it, I was much surprised to find so many 
names of persons born in that town 
who have “‘ made their mark” and left 
their impression on the world. Heath 
lieson the northern border of Massa- 
chusetts joining Vermont, and not very 
distant from the state of New York, at 
an elevation of 1500 feet above the sea, 
and embracing Pocumptuck, the highest 
point but one in the state. Her hardy 
settlers were persons of pluck, courage, 
and ‘‘ backbone,” just the kind to raise 
children with energy, enterprise and 
public spirit. They appreciated merit ; 
were reverential and deferential, intel- 
lectual and moral. What wonder then 
that it was their custom when their pas- 
tor, the Rev. Jonathan Leavitt, walked 


up to the pulpit, to rise and bow. He is 
described as a man of fine appearance, 
hospitable in his home, a gentleman in 
his manners, and a Christian in his life; 
usually wore a great, white wig and a 


cocked hat. His prayers were usually 
an hour long, and his sermons of cor- 
responding proportions. Our Rev. 
Joshua Leavitt, was one of his descend- 
ants, born in Heath, in 1794, graduated 
at Yale, 1814, admitted to the bar, 1819 ; 
established in Heath the first Sunday 
school in that town or region, and was the 
only lawyer who ever undertook to prac- 
tice law there. He was ordained for the 
ministry in 1825, and m 1831 became the 
editor of the New York Evangelist, and 
in 1837 of the Emancipator. From 
1848 until his death he edited the New 
York Independent. He died in 1873 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., as well known 
throughout the United States as any 
man who lived in his time. Dr. J. G. 
Holland was a Heath boy and man, his 
parents having brought him there at the 
age of three years. Here he imbibed 
those moral and elevating views and in- 


OLD MASSACHUSETTS TOWN. 


fluences which impressed themselves on 
all his after life and writings. Many 
men, natives of Heath, are scattered up 
and down and over the world, peopling 
the West, North and South ; going as 
missionaries to India, the islands of the 
seas, and various parts of our globe. 
The Rev. Lowell Smith, D.D., went to 
Honolulu in 1832, where he has lived 
more than fifty years, and his labors 
there are said to be highly blessed. Prob- 
ably no other person did as much to 
make the Heathites what they were as 
did the Rev. Moses Miller, parson of the 
Congregational Church, educated at 
Brown, a thorough scholar, dignified as 
became one in his position, a man of ex- 
cellent judgment, a good adviser, ever 
ready to sympathize with such as needed 
it. Rev. T. H. Hawks, D.D., says of 
him: ‘‘He seemed to me in the days 
when I first went to church the imper- 
sonation of dignity, sanctity and learn- 
ing.” He was the pastor of this ‘‘ model 
town” a whole generation, or from 1804 
to 1840, thirty-six years. He taught 
young men, preparing them for college 
or for various business callings. With- 
out him Heath could not have become 
quite the Heath, that is known to have 
sent its rays of virtue and intelligence to 
shine far and near, 

As I read the names of its men and 
women they seem like household words, 
so familiar are they by reason of having 
heard them spoken many times. How- 
land, Hastings, Leavitt, Gale, Gleason, 
Hazen, Hawks, Lowell, Lyman, Bates, 
Maxwell, Hunt, Heath, Adams, Snow, 
White, Temple, Taylor, Ruggles, Rugg, 
Williams, Avery, Brown, Thompson, 
Harrington, Taft, Dwight, Reed, Allen, 
Emerson, Kinsman, Woodbridge, Chav- 
in, Tucker, Barker, Miller, Holland, 
Harris, and Flagg are all familiar names, 
and belong to well known men, Men 
were not alone in inscribing their names 
on the roll of fame, but the noble wo- 
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men of Heath kept step with husband, 
father and brother. Many achievements 
credited to men are truly as much the 
outgrowth of woman’s efforts, but she is 
usually the ‘‘silent”’ partner ; neverthe- 
less, her silent influence is potent, and 
but few men of power, character, intel- 
ligence and influence but would say they 
owe it all to their mother. Having had 
personal and thorough acquaintance 








on history, mathematics, ethics, juris- 
prudence, education, and so on. 

One of these women was my ‘“‘step- 
mother,” and to her do I owe much. 
She often received visits from old ac- 
quaintances, school-mates, teachers and 
relatives, from whom I had an opportu- 
nity to judge of the quality and charac- 
ter of the moral and intellectual lead- 
ers of her native town. 














ELIZABETH TAYLOR AYER, 


with several Heath women, and judging 
those I have not known by those with 
whom I have come into close relation- 
ship, I will truly say that they are seldom 
equalled and never excelled. They were 
very highly educated, independent 
thinkers, of the best conversationists I 
ever knew, well-posted on not only the 
topics of the day, but also on the sciences, 
religion, politics, and could cope with 
most men in reasoning, argumentation, 


Others of the same character it has 
been my privilege to meetat different 
times, and in various portions of our ex- 
pansive country, and they have all ex- 
hibited the same qualities of mind and 
culture, and every one proved as inde- 
pendent in mental characteristics as was 
my mother; all fearless in giving expres- 
sion to their thoughts and beliefs, seem- 
ing to partake of the nature of their 
rugged and elevated native home. One 
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of the sisters of my mother, Miss Betsy 
Taylor, taught the district school in my 
father’s neighborhood when she was in 
her teens, and I wasa little girl. After- 
wards she became a pupil in Miss Lyons’ 
seminary, at Mount Holyoke, from 
whence she went to Mackinaw, Mich., 
as a missionary teacher of the Indians, 
and was thus employed by the ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Soard” twenty-three years. She 
then became a missionary on her own 
account, and opened a school of her own 
for Indians. 

One Indian girl came to her on snow- 
shoes a hundred miles in mid-winter, 
and was educated. 

I once said to a beautiful Minnesota 
lady, whose mother was an Indian, 
“Did you ever know Mrs. Elizabeth Tay- 
lor Ayer?” ‘Oh yes,” said the lady, 


“she taught my mother how to make 
bread.” 

A few years ago an Indian occupied 
the pulpit in an Episcopal church in 


New York, and in conversing with him 
after the services he said he was one of 
Mrs. Taylor Ayer’s scholars. 

She was not allowed to cease her lab- 
ors as teacher until she was more than 
seventy-five years old, for her ability was 
prized so highly, the residents of Minne- 
sota would not willingly take a negative 
reply, while she felt that children and 
youth ought to have a younger teacher. 
She still lives, and her chirography is 
like copper-plate engraving. She was 
born in 1803. From the hardships with 
which she has had tocontend one would 
think she would be by this time polished 
toa very fine point. Her history should 
be published as an example and incent- 
ive to others to do their best in this life. 

She is but one of the many native 
women of Heath who have gone from 
her home and made the world better for 
her having lived in it. Many others 
would have done as much had a similar 
path but opened to them. 

Many of the inhabitants of the place 
died at an advanced age. Of John 
Hastings it is said that “‘he was town 


clerk for many years and became so ac- 
complished in the duties of the office 
that when he removed to Onondaga, N. 
Y., he was chosen to that office, and has 
held it ever since, although he is now 
ninety-five years old.” 

The key to the intellectual culture of 
Massachusetts people is its early founda- 
tion of public schools. ‘‘In 1645, by ag- 
reement, each family in the colonies con- 
tributed one peck of corn or its equiva- 
lent, twelve pence in money, or other 
commodity, for the endowment of Har- 
vard College.” Other colleges followed 
and all of them are Christian, but not 
sectarian in their teachings, always un- 
der the domination of Christian influence 
but not under ecclesiastic control. 

Although these deferential people ap- 
preciated manliness, dignity, knowledge, 
position, power, and probity, yet they 
were not lacking an opinion of their 
own, and notwithstanding that they were 
accustomed to rise to their feet and stand 
with their heads bowed while their pas- 
tor, Rev. Jonatban Leavitt, walked up 
to the pulpit, still, when he asked for 
more salary because during the Revolu- 
tion the paper money had become so 
much depreciated in value, the town 
‘*proposed to pay the salary as it had 
been agreed, in produce and property 
according to a scale of prices ; grass-fed 
beef at $2, and stall-fed beef at $3 per 
hundred, wheat at four shillings, rye at 
three shillings, and corn at two shillings 
and sixpence a bushel, and other things 
in proportion. Mr. Leavitt seemed re- 
luctant to accept this arrangement, and 
after several town meetings, and some 
angry debate, it was voted that until 
matters could be settled with Mr. Leavitt 
on an amicable basis, they would make 
no farther provision for his support, 
and that they would close the meeting- 
house, which was accordingly done by 
the constable under the direction of the 
selectmen.” 

This occurred in 1778. Mr. Leavitt 
had been preaching there twelve years 
‘*to the general satisfaction of the 
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people from all the region round about, 
coming from a wide extent of country 
including the present towns of Heath, 
Charlemont, Buckland and Hawley. 
Some came on horseback, some on foot 
for miles around, carrying their children 
in their arms; some waded, some forded, 
and some boated the rapid Deerfield, or 
crossed on its frozen waters. Some came 
on sleds, perhaps a few in sleighs, but 
none ever came in anything like the 
vehicles of the present day. 

They had no cushions to be seated up- 
on, but a rough, hard board and no back 
to lean against, and they had at that 
time, long prayers and long sermons.” 

Not alone in temporal affairs did the 
minister and people differ. He was ex- 
pected to preach not less than one doc- 
trinal sermon a week. 

There being but few books, amuse- 
ments or papers, every body went to 
meeting expecting sound doctrine, and 
when one of their chief men was ar- 
raigned for absenting himself from pub- 
lic worship, he was charged with ‘‘walk- 
ing disorderly,” to which charge he re- 
plied ‘‘that among other reasons the 
pastor in a Fast Day sermon had ad- 
vanced views of which he did not ap- 
prove, and had in another sermon made 
statements as to the ‘Divine Benevo- 
lence,’ which the respondent believed 
were false.” 

In those days the town paid the ex- 
pense of church building, and the min- 
ister’s salary. 

The hearers differed with each other 
as much as with the minister in belief, 
and the attrition of a war of words and 
views kept them wide awake in more 
senses than one. 

It would be very easy for a phrenolo- 
gist to describe the style of heads pre- 
vailing among such a people. They 
reasoned from a groundwork of facts, 
to gather which, requires long or arehed 
eyebrows. They were naturally philoso- 
phers, and that called for wide and full 
foreheads. They were good talkers, and 
thus got credit for what they knew, and 


that required a full development of the 
eye, which, when the lower part is full- 
est, gives Volubility, and the upper part 
text of words, ‘‘the right word in the 
right place.” Their missionary spirit in- 
dicates large Benevolence. Their devo- 
tion and deference are the result of Ven- 
eration. Tenacity of will accompanies 
Firmness, and Self-esteem defends one’s 
own opinions. As a rule they had less 
Approbativeness than Concientiousness, 
which made it seem their duty to correct 
errors and erroneous views. 

My mother illustrated this phase of 
character once in the following manner : 
One Monday morning, although the 
usual washing day, and when the ‘‘ odd 
ends” of Sunday were gathered up, 
she left everything to go a quarter of a 
mile to a neighbor’s, where was to be 
seen the minister—Rev. Mr. Millard — 
who she heard preach the day before in 
our district school house. He was the 
first man of his denomination who ever 
preached in our town, and she deemed it 
important that he be made to look at the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the Divinity 
of Christ as seemed to her the true view. 
He was to leave the place at noon to fill 
another appointment, and she remained 
and argued with him from breakfast till 
noon, about four hours. 

Ingenuity showed itself m various 
ways and grew out of Constructiveness, 
and aided them in contriving ways and 
means to overcome and remove obstacles, 
They had the courage of apprehension 
and force, or the combined action of Cau- 
tiousness, Firmness, Hope, Combative- 
ness, Constructiveness, Executiveness or 
Destructiveness and Acquisitiveness dis- 
posed them to defend their rights of pos- 
session, while Inhabitiveness called for 
the defence of home, and the social group 
defended family and friends. Appetite 
also called for aid in obtaining its neces- 
sary gratification, out of which thought 
comes the remembrance of one of the 
many occurrences in my mother’s early 
recollections. 

The earliest dwellings were made of 
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logs, but were succeeded after a few 
years by “‘frame houses,” when the 
neighboring men were ‘invited to the 
raising,” where a plentiful supply of ci- 
der or rum was usually expected. Ata 
certain raising were two men who were 
fond of cider, one of whom visited the 
jug containing it so often as to cause 
some comment. In answer to this he 
replied that Mr. Blank would always get 
drunk on cider when he had a chance 
and go home and abuse his family, and 
out of consideration to them he was try- 
ing to empty the jug so that Mr. Blank 
might not get drunk. Here Mr. A. ex- 
hibited the action of Alimentiveness or 
Bibativeness and Mirthfulness, or ability 
to make fun and be witty. 

They were also refined in their tastes 
and manners of speech and behavior. 
Ideality gave them this sense of the ‘* fit- 


ness of things,” and when the son came 
in and threw off his hat, almost in a pas- 
sion, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, it is hot,” he was 
very gently reproved by his mother for 
this superlative ebullition. She said, 
‘*My son, you should not say hot, for 
such an expression is not genteel. You 
should say very warm.” Afterward his 
smaller Veneration would worry his mo- 
ther by calling anything that was hot, 
large warm. 

Imitation was not a ruling trait of the 
Heathites, hence they were original as 
well as independent in thought and ex- 
pression, and self-reliant in action. They 
had broad top-heads and were high at the 
crown in the region of Firmness, Self- 
esteem, Conscientiousness and Venera- 
tion, while their foreheads were broad. 

C. F. W. 
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IN FRIENDSHIP’S BONDS. 


There is no hour more sacred or more pure 
Than that which music hallows, and this eve 
A holier presence fills the room, while I, 
Entranced, am listening to a strain so sweet, 
So piercing in its tones of happiness— 

It thrills me to the soul. 


Almost the day 
Has let its sands run into evening, yet 
A dim and mystic light still lingers here, 
While thro’ the Western windows I can see 
The bar of gold that shuts the sunset’s gates, 
And Night has clasped it with a star. 


The hills 
Are tinged with dusky purple, outlined well 
Against the sky, and all the outer world 
Seems blending in some strange, mysterious 

way 

Its beauty with the music’s tenderness. 
I still can watch the sweet magician who 
Invokes the spell divine. 


The slender form 
Of one who scarce had tested womanhoood, 
And yet whose eyes hold thoughtful depths 
where truth 
Shines fearlessly—for music such as this, 
That fills my spirit with a sweet satiety, 
Could scarcely flow beneath the touch of one 
Less pure—strange that a soulless instru- 
ment 


Should answer all her varying moods, as 
heart 

Responds to heart; should thrill beneath 
her touch 

As if it were some living being, that knew 

Each quick emotion that the mistress knew ! 


The music changes, and my thoughts, too, 
change, 

Submissive to the power of melody. 

Ah, sweet musician, with the tender chords 

There is an undercurrent, as of tears, 

That lie near happiness—a woman's cry 

Against some stern decree of fate. 


What want 
Has filled your soul with longing, or what 
joy 
Is missed among your blessings ? 
again, 
A fuller tone is creeping in unconsciously 
To swell the sadness into triumph; peace 
Is found at last, and in this hallowed time 
I know a battle has been fought and won. 
The hardest struggles are the silent ones 
Within the deep recesses of our souls. 
The night has fallen as the last proud chords 
Reverberate ; and surely God hath set 
His seal upon this holy hour and bound 
Our two hearts closer with this harmony. 
— KENNETH. 


Yet, 
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WHOSE 


HE morning is so charming in its 
spring-day promises, that Iam re- 
gretful of any disturbance in the serene 
enjoyment of it ; but a disturbance comes 
unexpectedly through my neighbors in 
the Broadway car that conveys me up 
town. They are friends, evidently, in 
the usual acceptance of that carelessly 
uttered word, these two ‘‘ commercial 
travelers ” returning from a western trip. 
One, is a short, heavy set man of forty- 
five, quiet in dress and manners, dark 
complexioned with brown eyes. The 
other is tall, slender, ‘‘ shallow,” alert; 
a sandy-whiskered dandy in a spring suit 
of the latest cut and fit, with a gay scarf 
and multitudinous ‘‘ pinchbecks ” with 
‘* glassware settings,” by name Clarence. 
On his way from the cars to his home 
he has pocketed at the general post office 
a dozen letters apparently from as many 
“ girls.” 

That fact is a suspicious one, if the 
silly girls who thus flatter his overween- 
ing vanity would only stop and think of it. 
New York is a very large village, and 
many are the dual lives lived therein. 
The questionable, clandestine corres- 
pondence goes to the‘‘ General Delivery,” 
otherwise some one of the 1500 letter car- 
riers, needed to compass the city, bears it 
to the door in his pouch. 

One by one Clarence opens and reads 
his letters, commenting rather freely on 
contents and authors. The chirography 
and stationery are not of city origin ; the 
gay, heartless, selfish Clarence has found 
the victims of his “love of fun” in 
rural districts. One girl, Rose, has 
quarreled with her country lover on 
account of Clarence, and John has gone 
to the far West. Ah! Rose, you little 
thought that your pathetic letter would 
be read aloud in a Broadway car, away 
in New York: that a lady would hear 
it with ill-suppressed indignation ; thata 
gray-haired gentlemen would impatient- 
ly tap his gold-headed cane on the floor 
as if he longed to give the puppy a good 


FAULT. 


thrashing ; that two stolid Irish servant 
girls with their old country baggage 
lap held, would listen in amazement, and 
two silly shop girls would simper in ridi-~ 
cule of the soft, little Rose, who believed 
in Clarence. 

All day the question has been ringing 
changes about my ears, interfering with 
other thoughts, ‘‘ Whose fault?” Many 
faults are centered in one, no doubt. 
“Clarence is naturally selfish,” the phren- 
ologist would say, ‘‘and this selfishness 
has been fostered by indulgence.” He 
was not taught to regard all women, as 
he would wish all men to regard his 
mother, his sister, his sweetheart. Rose 
and her large sisterhood of foolish 
maidens have not been kept close to 
mother’s heart; they have not been 
friends with father; no, nor comrades. 
with brother ; and their reading has not 
been wisely chosen. The selfish man 
longing for new sweets, is as a vampire, 
to the coy girl seeking tle sympathy she 
might have at home if she would. 

Dear, good, pure-hearted, plodding 
John with his great and always apparent. 
love seems to Rose clumsy and slow and 
dumb as her father’s mild-eyed oxen, 
when Clarence comes along with his 
witty speeches and quick, graceful move- 
ments. Clarence sips the sweets of every 
rose in his pathway and never looks 
back to see if it has withered beneath his 
touch. John watches the bud, idolizes 
the flower and hoards in his heart the 
memory of every grace and every breath 
of sweetness; he cherishes the leaves 
when they are faded, and loves them 
until they are but dust. They have the 
coziest corner in his treasure house, until 
with reverent air he must give up all, 
but the memory of the one Rose that 
bloomed for him. 

Mother is your best friend, Rose, open 
your heart to her. Father may murder 
grammar, and forget to polish his boots, 
but he loves his little girl; be ever his 
intimate friend, wind the new temirils of 
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your growing years all about him, even 
more closely than those that caught his 
heart when you first came into his life. 
He may be willing to give you to John, 
because John will be so careful of you, 
but you will break his heart by wasting 
the first fruits of your womanhood on 
Clarence. 

A very mild reproof from Clarence’s 
companion was conveyed in the words, 
‘*Say, old fellow, that busimess don’t 
pay,” there was even a faint expression 
of disgust on his face as he spoke. Was 
there to him a vision of a house, some- 
where “uptown,” in which little girls 
were growing up? Why should he ven- 
as the ~ ? ve gy te -_ 
etters into his et, gras is 
‘* gripsack,” said, PGoodbye come over 
to-night can’t you? mother will be glad 
to see you.” What is the mother like 


who has sent out into the world such a 
selfish creature as this son proves to be. 


What a pity, this fair mould from 
nature’s hand with its harmoniousl 
outlined social organs, giving suc 
promise of a life rich in scr. Ma is 
wasted through lack of knowledge, in- 
stead of being what God designed it a 
blessing to each -by in life’s great 
thoroughfare. e selfish poopenanses 
of this misguided youth would not under 
normal control have exceeded the needs 
of a successful business life. Perha 
his mother lacked in true motherly 

ualities? His father may not have had 
the stamina needful to the proper guid- 
ance of a boy whom nature had endowed 
so liberally. Yes, that must be where 
the first fault began to gather to itself 
other and worse faults. The father and 
mother were not harmoniously mated. 
Ah me! when will the tide of faults 
swelling from that remote fountain 
head, cease to do harm ? 2 





PIONEERING 


In dreamland oft by shady streams he 
heard a fair one say, 
** Come now, and let us pioneer for blossoms 
fresh and gay ; 
For cowslips by the meadow paths and 
mosses green and rare, 
For beautiful blue violets and lilies white 
and fair.” 


And in his wild imaginings the fragrant 
gems were twined, 
While she in gentle trustfulness o’er every 
leaf inclined. 


They heard the spotted-breasted lark, the 
bobolinkum’s lay, 
As merrily the pebbly brook went singing on 
its way. 
But this was an ideal charm, a being of the 
air, 
That sailed along his midnight skies, now 
here, now everywhere. 
A gush of effervescing foam, unlike the 
regal bowl 
That wakes to thrill and ecstacy the music 
of the soul. 


Oh, why should visionary joys invade the 
heart’s retreat, 
Since true love finds its daisy cot where 
genial currents mect ? 
His real charmer smiled at length, in vine- 
embowered shade, 


(Old Style). 


Where moonbeams sifted through the stems 
and zephyrs softly played ; 
And oft at morn and dewy eve his spirit 
hovered there, 
Its wealth of sweetness to inhale, to bask in 
perfumed air. 
Anon, it pierced the yielding veil and 
poised on anxious wing, 


Sought out the clasp that locked the gem 


and touched the hidden spring. 
The lattice openings widened now, the 
leafless vines grew thin, 
And glances warmed by interchange at once 
became akin. 


lt was asummer morning, when o’er the 
the woodlands green 
Aurora’s royal chariot was dripping golden 
sheen, 
They pioneered a mossy path where flowers 
bent with dew 
Were sending broadcast fragrance out the 
whole wide landscape through ; 
And merry birds were singing there a 
wooing time refrain 
As beauty shy, but lovingly, responded to 
the strain, 
And blushing cheeks grew radiant, and 
lips that knew no stain 
Enacted what they oftentimes tried over and 
again. 


—T. C. Srawsan. 
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A NATIONAL MUSEUM OF HYGIENE. 


T the corner of Eighteenth and G 
streets, in the city of Washing- 
ton, there isa large double residence 
building known as the ‘‘ Edward Ever- 
ett House,” in which Jefferson Davis 
lived while he was Secretary of War 
This dwelling, while interesting from 
its historical associations, is much more 
interesting because it is the repository of 
a vast number of objects representing 
the practice and theory of sanitary sci- 
ence. 

The Forty-seventh Congress made an 
appropriation of $7,500 for the museum, 
which was the first recognition it had 
from Congress. J. Mills Browne, med- 
ical director in the United States Navy, 
was placed in charge, and continues the 
active superintendent at present. The 
museum is attached to the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Navy de- 
partment, principally for the reason that 
naval officers have greater facilities than 
others for the collection of articles illus- 
trating sanitary science as practiced in 
other countries. 

The plan on which the museum is 
conducted comprehends the collection of 
material which shall illustrate the entire 
scope of sanitation, the delivery of lec- 
tures by prominent sanitarians, and the 
maintenance of a library accessible to 
all who are studying the subject. There 
are in the library ever 7,300 volumes, 


including the standard sanitary books in 
the English, German, and French lan- 
guages. There are on exhibition eight 
hundred different objects illustrating 
sanitary improvements in plumbing, 
lighting, heating, ventilation, water- 
supply, bedding, clothing, marine, house 
and hospital architecture, the disposal of 
refuse, the disposal of the dead, and 
many other things which affect the 
health. 

The idea in establishing this museum 
was not simply to establish a place where 
sight-seers could be entertained, but a bu- 
reau of which any citizen of the country 
might ask advice concerning sanitary 
subjects. Two hundred and twenty ar- 
ticles represent the advance of sanitary 
engineering, including the drainage of 
houses, sewerage of cities, etc. Some of, 
these show the improved inventions of: 
the present day, while otherg show théu« 
faulty constructions of past systema: 
One piece of lead pipe, very much inyy-; 
crusted and foul, was taken from the - 
Executive Mansion in 1880. Another:; 
piece of lead pipe, taken from the pesi~::. 
dence of Dr. Philip 8, Wales, ex-sur- 
geon-general of the navy, shows two - 
holes—one where a rat gnawed his way 
in, and another where he made his: exit, 
This illustrates a common danger im 
house plumbing. Another extensive ex- 
hibit is that presented by a firm of Eng- 
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lish plumbers, Hellyer & Dent. Itshows 
many very bad examples of plumbing. 
On the rear, outside of the building, there 
has been erected a complex system of 
pipes and fixtures, designed by Mr. 
Glen Brown, architect, with which a 
complete series of experiments, showing 
the effects of siphonage, ventilation, etc., 
is being carried out. It will be a very 
valuable contribution to sanitary sci- 
ence. 

The section of food and drink is rep- 
resented by exhibits illustrating im- 
proved and defective methods of pre- 
serving food ; photographs and engrav- 
ings of food plants and of poisonous ones 
closely resembling them; samples of 
food provided for Arctic expeditions, and 
specimens of liquors aged by electricity. 
Here is shown the pitiable substitute for 
food found in the pot at the Greeley 
camp, when his party was rescued. It 
is a piece of seal-skin and some moss and 
shrimps, of which they were trying to 
make soup when found. It was abso- 
lutely their last supply. 

The hygiene of dress is represented by 
a complete suit of underwear recom- 
mended by the Ladies’ Dress Reform As- 
sociation. There is also a complete suit 
of the woolen clothing advocated by 
Jeger, who goes to the extreme of using 
woolen collars and cuffs, and of having 
the stockings divided for the toes, as 
gloves are for the fingers. 

In the division of appliances for pro- 
tection and rescue, are shown models of 
life-saving rafts and boats, colliery am- 
bulances, army ambulances, disinfecting 
ovens, etc. The branches of the military 
and naval hygiene are fully represented. 
A model of the twin-ship, Castalia, re- 
fitted for a small-pox hospital ship and 
anchored in the Thames River, is a very 
interesting exhibit. There are models to 
show superior ship construction and 
ventilation. There are other models of 
hospital ships, including one designed by 
Dr. A. L. Gihon. 

The most interesting model of this col- 
lection is one showing the Parsee ‘‘ Tow- 


er of Silence.” The original of this 
may be seen just outside the city of Bom- 
bay. Itis a beautiful garden on the 
crown of Malabar hill, and -the tropical 
trees surrounding the place are the 
homes of the innumerable vultures. The 
tower itself is not a high structure, but 
is a two-story circular building without 
aroof. The floor of the second story 
inclines toward the center, and is laid 
out in plats large enough to receive a 
dead body. These plats are floored with 
an iron grating open to the floor or pit 
below. The body of the dead Parsee is 
laid in one of these open plats, and im- 
mediately becomes the prey of the hover- 
ing vultures. When the bones are de- 
nuded of flesh by the birds, they either 
fall through the grating or are thrown 
down into the pit beneath by an attend- 
ant. Inthe case of the more wealthy 
classes the bones are sometimes taken 
away and preserved. The Parsee be- 
lieves the action of the vulture is an 
index to the future disposition of the 
soul of the deceased. If the right eye is 
the first one to be plucked out by the 
feathered oracle, the soul is to rest in the 
heaven of all good Parsees, but if the 
left eye is plucked first, the result is 
something to be dreaded. 

The museum has attached to it a fine 
photographic department for the pro- 
motion of scientific work. There is also 
an experimental laboratory in which 
there is now being tried an elaborate se- 
ries of experiments showing the actior 
of certain drugs upon the action of the 
heart. During the visit of a representa- 
tive of the Sanitary News, of Chicago, 
from which this sketch is taken, the ef- 
fect of anti-pyrine was being studied, by 
keeping the heart of a frog alive by arti- 
ficial circulation, the blood supplied be- 
ing treated with different percentages of 
the drug. Under skillful manipulation 
the heart could be kept alive for a day 
or more, its action being perfectly nor- 
mal, while the frog was entirely cut off 
from the benefit of Lis own means of 
existence. 





ASTHMA. 





ASTHMA: ITS NATURE, CAUSES AND TREATMENT.* 


HE victim of asthmatic troubles, 
like the sufferer from ague and 
fever does not receive his fair proportion 
of sympathy from those who do not 
know the distress inflicted by such peri- 
odic diseases. They may see him at one 
time struggling with a paroxysm, gasp- 
ing for breath, wheezing, coughing, 
and choking, and afew hours later at 
his work, apparently no worse for the 
ordeal through which he has passed. 

They have been told by some authority, 
or somehow the idea has got around, that 
‘* asthma never kills, although a rather 
disagreeable thing to have.” Hence the 
inference is drawn that in asthmatic af- 
fection there is ‘‘a great ado” not ‘‘about 
nothing,” to be sure, but about some- 
thing which is much overrated by its 
victims. People have actually died in 
the convulsions produced by asthma, 
and on opening their bodies not a trace 
of disease worthy of the name has been 
found; but in most cases the disturbed 
breathing, tightness of chest and stom- 
ach oppression that are characteristic of 
the asthmatic attack proceed from or- 
ganic or functional affections of a more 
or less serious nature. 

SyMPTOMS.— Without taking up space 
in a discussion of the nature of asthma, 
as to whether it is a nervous disease only, 
or.a symptom of organic degeneration, 
traceable to morbid alteration in the 
blood, let me proceed to describe its ef- 
fects. The attack is usually preceded 
by feelings of uneasiness and fullness in 
the stomach, languor, chilliness ; more 
or less gas is raised ; there may be dull 
pains in the head, with restlessness; the 
urine may be more than usually abund- 
ant, and of a pale color. 

These and other indications of disturb- 
ed functions may be present, but with 
varying degrees of intensity. If the 
patient can lie down he is awakened in 
the night, usually toward morning, by a 


*Right of re-publication reserved. 


great difficulty of breathing. The at- 
tack will come on by fits, and there is a 
feeling of great weight upon the chest, 
or of a constriction as if it were bound by 
arigid band. As the attack progresses, 
the room seems too small to breath in, 
and the patient will ask to have the win- 
dows raised and the doors opened; he 
will gasp and pant in the effort to breathe, 
appear insensible to the severest cold, 
and, during the paroxysm, the perspira- 
tion will frequently stand in great beads 
upon the forehead, and the pulse is 
quick, weak, often irregular, or there 
may be palpitation of the heart. The 
hands and feet are cold to the touch, 
showing the circulation to be imperfect. 
After the attack has continued for an 
hour or more—sometimes three hours, 
and longer—coughing may supervene, 
with free expectoration, and relief comes, 
the exhausted patient falling asleep. 

The causes of asthma, like the causes 
of bronchial or pulmonary affections, 
are various, and very similar to those of 
the affections named. As the paroxysms 
are for the most part spasmodic in their 
origin, and occasioned by a peculiar 
irritability of the nerves associated with 
the muscular apparatus of the larynx, 
bronchi, or diaphragm, anything in the 
air that is likely to arouse that irritabil- 
ity, may bring on the attack. Hence, 
asthmatic people find an atmosphere con- 
taining fog, smoke, gases, dust, animal 
or vegetable emanations and even odors 
offensive. To some, a dry air is objec- 
tionable, alow, moist region being much 
more agreeable. 

Diseases of the throat, bronchial 
passages and lungs, have a relation to 
asthma, and frequently occasion it. So, 
too, heart troubles and stomach disorders, 
will bring on the attack. In some cases 
any kind of food excites it; in others 
only indigestible articles, stimulants and 
spices, have a tendency to bring on the 
fit, through reflex irritation. So, what- 
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ever tends to reflex nervous irritability 
is likely to produce the unpleasant con- 
traction of the bronchial tubes in one 
who is subject to it. 

TREATMENT.—A very long list of rem- 
edies for asthma is furnished by the 
books on therapeutics, but none can be 
said to have a positive efficacy, as there 
is no specific for the trouble. "Whatever 
treatment is given during the fit, has for 
its object to lessen the suffering and 
terminate it as soon as possible. Drs. 
Talford, Jones, Roberts and others con- 
sider inhalation of ether or chloroform 
or nitrite of amyl as the most efficient 
means for relief, but these substances 
must be very cautiously employed. 
Other powerful iaxatives and depres- 
sants, like belladonna, conium, tartar 
emetic, hyoscyamus lobelia, cannabis 
indica, stramonium, have been advised 
for internal use. Smoking tobacco or 
the dried leaves or stems of stramonium 


has been a favorite recourse by many, 
and if tried in the early stage of the par- 


oxysm may afford great relief. The ap- 
plication of water in one or more forms 
has been found as operative for the pa- 
tient’s comfort as any of the drug meth- 
ods without the dangerous or trouble- 
some after effects that may follow pois- 
onous drugs. ‘“The rubbing wet sheet or 
abreibung,” says Dr. Shew, ‘“‘is the great 
thing. It should be wet in cold water, 
well wrung out, laid around the pa- 
tient’s body, and the rubbing thorough- 
ly done. It should be repeated until the 
nervous excitement abates. If sheets 
are not at hand, towels dipped in cold 
water and wrung out may be rubbed 
well over the chest and spinal reg:on.” 
If the bowels have not been free, water 
enemas should be given to reduce any 
irritation arising from intestinal obstruc- 
tion. Some cases yield readily to a warm 
bath, or the free application of warm 
water to the chest, front and back. A 
warm foot bath in connection with the 
rubbing wet-sheet, or towels, is to be 
advised, and the patient may be given 
cold water to drink freely. Dr. Roberts 


suggests putting the hands and arms into 
warm water. 

Those who are subject to the asthmatic 
attack should be careful in their manner 
of living ; but as a rule they are capri- 
cious, doing the very things that pre- 
dispose one to bronchial or gastric ir- 
regularity. Although knowing their lia- 
bility to colds or catarrh, they house 
themselves closely in over-heated rooms, 
take little or no exercise, especially in 
winter, and endeavor to correct the ef- 
fects of their indiscretion by powerful 
medicines. A careful diet, with special 
abstemiousness when a paroxysm is ex- 
pected, and avoidance of everything 
known to lead to it is perhaps the best 
mode of prevention. Dr. Shew regards 
the hungry cure as one of the most 
salutary in warding off the attack. 
**One, two or three days fasting, that is, 
living on pure water, with perhaps a 
mere trifle of nutriment—although it is, 
perfectly safe to go that long without 
food—would be a most effectual method. 

* * * So much is this disease con- 
nected with indigestion, that many a fit 
is brought on by a hearty supper taken 
upon an undigested dinner, whereas, if 
the dinner had been light, and the sup- 
per omitted altogether, the attack would 
have been avoided.” 

If the attacks are persistent, in spite of 
every effort to suppress them, it would 
be well for the sufferer to change the 
lecality of his residence, as the atmos- 
phere he breathes may contain the excit- 
ing causes. As a rule, whatever helps to 
strengthen and invigorate the functions 
generally has a curative influence in the 
case of asthma—and dependence should 
be placed more upon a proper diet and 
well-ordered habits than any kind of 
medicine. The patient should take regu- 
lar exercise out of doors every day; 
bathe in the morning—either the sponge 
or towel-bath, rubbing the body well 
after the ablution—dress warmly, and 
avoid undue exposures to either very 
high or very low temperature. 

H. §. D. 
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THE GERM OF MALARIAL FEVER. 


OR many years there has been a 
search going on in different parts 

of this country and also in Europe, for 
the cause of malarial or intermittent 
fever, it being thought by many to be due 
toa minute animal or spore, that exists 
in great numbers in those districts where 
intermittent fever is common. As con- 
sumption, diptheria, fevers and many 
other diseases are now regarded the 


product of noxious germs, that, have 
been introduced into the circulation or 
the tissues and there find conditions 


favorable for their growth and propaga- 
tion, it is claimed by a large class of 
physiologists that all malignant diseases 
are due to destructive organisms, each 
disease having its peculiar type of bacil- 
lus, bacterium or micrococcus, 


It has been announced several times 
that a certain microscopist had been suc- 
cessful in finding the little parasite that 
produced the unpleasant sequences of 
chill, fever and sweating, but practicing 
physicians have generally shown a want 
of confidence in such announcements, 
because other microscopists with power- 
ful glasses had been studying the air of 
malarial districts or the blood of agueish 
patients, without discovering anything 
uncommon in them. 


Several years ago, Dr. Laveran, a 
French army surgeon, declared that he 
had found the parasite ; but few would 
believe him. Now, a Mr. G. M. Stem- 
berg comes forward with the statement 
that he has seen the infinitesimal mon- 
ster of infection in the blood of people 
troubled with malarial disorders. 

The minute animal, we are told, enters 
the red-blood corpuscles, or attaches 


itself to them. Its discoverers have 
named it a plasmodium. The illustra- 
tions are intended to show the plasmo- 
dium, as a light spot in the red corpus- 
cles. Under the microscope, it changes 
form, amoeba like, but more rapidly, 
assuming appearances like those of Nos. 
1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Close observations have revealed the 


frequent occurrence of a coal black 
granule or nucleus in the parasite, 
which is thought to be the cause of the 
clayey complexion so well-known among 
old malarial subjects. No. 4 represents 
the appearance of this black centre. The 
effect of light upon microscopic objects, 
especially when examined with very 
high powers, is so modifying and decep- 
tive as to be at the basis of many con- 
troversies among the germists regarding 
the results of their various investigations, 
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Therefore we must be cautious in receiv- 
ing their statements. Dr. Koch has his 
large following; so has Dr. Petten- 
koffer. 

The subject of malaria becomes de- 
bilitated, anzemic or bloodless; there 
is a want of substance and nutrition in 
his blood. if the malarial parasite at- 
tacks the red corpuscles, feeds on and 
destroys them; then we have a reason 
for the systemac debility. Experiments 
have been tried in the way of inocula- 
tion, with the result of developing inter- 
mittent fever, and the characteristic 
intermissions of the disease are supposed 
to be due to the birth, development and 


death of the parasites which occur in 
regular, successive periods, a certain 
time being required respectively for their 
propagation, growth and death. In this 
respect, however, the plasmodium does 
not differ much from other disease para- 
sites, and if, as it is claimed, they occur 
in the blood in myriads, it is likely that 
millions are coming into life, or matur- 
ing, or dying at each minute. It can 
scarcely be supposed that all live in a 
certain and rhythmic fashion, like the 
soldiers of a well-drilled company, all go- 
ing through their evolutions, as it were 
by the command of a captain, simultane- 
ously. D. 
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THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR, 


‘TN far-away Sweden lived a man 

whom I shall call Hansen for con- 
venience, though that is not his real 
name. He was very wealthy, had a 


good home, a nice wife, and three beau- 


tiful children. He and his wife lived 
happily together, for they were adapted 
to each other, and their marriage was 
the result of pure love. In some way, 
unknown to me, Hansen was tempted 
to stray from the path of virtue, he yield- 
ed to the temptation, and thereby became 
the subject of a foul disease. Fearing 
his wife should learn this horrible truth, 
and crazed with a guilty conscience, he 
set sail for America and lodged himself 
in a private hospital in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Here he remained a long time, 
shut out from society, but not from mis- 
ery, for he was tortured day and night 
by an accusing conscience. 

In this secluded place Hansen wished 
to die unknown, and thus hide his dis- 
grace from his friends and family, but 
fate decreed it otherwise. One morning, 
as the miserable hours were wearing 
slowly away, there called upon him an 
old friend from his native land. Their 
eyes met, but neither could speak. The 
friend was overjoyed, for he had been 
seekiny Hansen for months. But poor 


Hansen ! he was crushed ; his last hope 
was blasted. The tears of bitter retribu- 
tion rolled down his pale cheeks. ‘‘Is 
this real,” exclaimed he, ‘‘or am I deli- 
rious? Is this a horrible dream? Am I 
in a nightmare? No! no! I see, I think, 
I know! It is reality! O, death, where 
art thou ?” 

After the excitement had grown less, 
Hansen and his friend had a long talk. 
Hansen told his pitiful story, and the 
friend told him of his home, how his wife 
and children were heart-broken on ac- 
count of his disappearance ; how she 
offered all her wealth to him if he would 
only find her husband; how he had 
traced him so far, and how glad Mrs. 
Hansen would be to find that her hus- 
band was still living. ‘‘ No, no!” said 
Hansen, ‘‘ that can never be. I am dis- 
figured, and I can never return. It 
would kill her to know that I was un- 
true. It would disgrace my children. 
No, she must not know me living, but 
dead. ‘Tis better that they think me 
dead than know my disgrace.” 

In afew weeks the friend was ready 
to return. He called to bid Hansen 
good-bye. Hansen’s last words to him 
were: ‘Tell them I am dead. Give 
them this token (putting something in 
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his hand) and they will believe your 
story.” 

Hansen has since recovered his health, 
and spends his time in administering to 
the helpless. When strangers come he 
shuts himself up in his own room till 
they go away. 

My wife was visiting at the hospital 
some time ago, and Hansen came into 
the drawing-room to ask for advice in 
relation to some patient. My little boy, 


eighteen months old, looked up to him 
and sweetly said, ‘‘Papa.” Hansen's 
large blue eyes instantly filled with tears, 
and one rapidly followed another down 
his face. He took the little one by the 
hand and walked across the floor several 
times. He then said: ‘‘My daughters 
were their mother’s pride, but my boy 
was my pride,” and choking with emo- 
tion he went out of the room. 
Cc. H. BLISS. 
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WATER TREATMENT 


HE Revue Scientific contained a 

paper read before the Academy of 
Medicine on the use of water in the treat- 
ment of typhoid fever, which deserves 
more general attention. The form of 
treatment described differs somewhat 
from that commonly used in fevers, and 
appears to have been discovered by a 
German physician named Brand. It 
consists, substantially, in putting the 
patient into a bath warmed to the tem- 
perature of his body, and then gradually 
cooled down to sixty or even forty de- 
grees. The effect of this application is 
said to be magical in the immediate 
amelioration of the fever. The perma- 
nent effect of it is best shown in the sta- 
tistics accompanying the paper. In the 
French army, between 1875 and 1880, 
there were 26,047 cases of typhoid fever. 
Of these, 9,597 died, being a mortality 
of 36.7 per cent. In the corresponding 
time there were in the German army 14, 
835 cases of typhoid fever, of whom 1,491 
died, a mortality of about 10 per cent. 
The character of the disease was much 
the same in both armies, and the gener- 
al habits and health of the men the same. 
The only noticeable difference was that 
in the German army the water treatment 
was largely used. 

An analysis of the statistics of the 
German army affords still more convinc- 
ing evidence. From 1820 to 1844 the 
rate of mortality for typhoid fever pa- 
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IN TYPHOID FEVER. 


tients was a little over 25 per cent. From 
i868 to 1874 the rate was 15 per cent. 
In 1862 the chief of the medical staff 
called the attention of the army physi- 
cians to Brand’s cold-water treatment. 
The adoption of the new treatment was 
followed by so marked a falling off in 
the death-rate as to lead to its still more 
general use. In the years 1874 to 1880 
the typhoid fever cases ranged from 1, 
741 to 3,620 annually, and the mortality 
fell from 12 per cent. in 1874 to 8 per 
cent. in 1880. In the Second Army 
Corps the water treatment was more 
thoroughly tested. The death rate which 
was 21 in 100, after the introduction of 
this treatment fell off in 1867-74 to 14 
per cent., and in 1874-77 to 7.8in 100. 
In the last named year, Dr. Abel, a 
strenuous upholder of the cold water 
treatment assumed medical direction of 
the corps, and the mortality was reduced 
throughout the entire corps to 52 in 
1,225 cases, or a little over 4.2 per cent. 
Still more striking is the confirmation 
afforded by the experience of the five 
principal hospitals of this division of 
the army, which were under the direction 
of Dr. Abel personally. In 1860 the 
mortality had been 25 per cent.; by 1877 
it had been reduced to 7.2 per cent. and 
during the five years following the com- 
ing of Dr. Abel it fell to fourteen deaths 
in 764 cases, or 1.8 percent. Many oth- 
er figures are given, all from official 
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Statistics, and all pointing to the same 
conclusion. Our medical men general- 


ly should give the water method far 
more attention than they do, for typhoid 
fever is a disease as fatal in this country 
as in Europe, as commonly treated, and 


the average practitioner thinks that little 
can be done but to keep up the patient's 
strength and let the disease run its 
course. If the patient’s constitution 
holds out he recovers, otherwise he dies, 
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SLEEP HABITS 


Mis habits and customs, the del- 
whl eterious effects of which are re- 
cognized, would become things of the 
past if a practical and simple remedy 
could be devised. Ihave never met with 
any plainly written advisory articles on 
the training of children in proper sleep 
habits, except as to time. A recent ex- 
perience has led me to ‘“‘study up,” on 
the subject, in the most practical way, 
by asking questions of mothers and 
nurses—My little patient, whose habits 
and conditions led to this investigation 
is ten years old. A serious and chronic 
affection of the kidneys has resulted from 
excessive use of sweets and consequently 
lack of appetite for, and assimulation of 
nutritious food. She persistently sleeps 
prone on the back with the arms flexed 
above her head ; watchfulness results in 
her turning on one side from eight to ten 
times every night, but, of course, a far- 
ther result is diminished sleep, al- 
though it is not more restless than usual. 
Whether the habit can be permanently 
broken up is difficult to say. From her 
birth she exhibited a preference for that 
position,and had been indulged in it, with 
the inevitable results of catarrhal affec- 
tions, dry throat, enervating, restless 
sleep; and aggravation of the kidney 
difficulty, as the spine was unduly heat- 
ed by constant contact with the bed. 
From the hour of birth a babe should 
be laid down, to sleep, with great care, 
never should it be permitted to lie on the 
back while sleeping, after it begins to 
play, the restless limbs are very bene- 
ficially exercised while lying so, but so 
soon as sleep comes the little one should 
be gently lifted and placed on the side 


OF CHILDREN, 


with the head raised only sufficiently to 
insure the spine from any curvature, 
seeing that there are no folds in the cloth- 
ing to torture the tender flesh, especial 
care being taken to lay the ear smoothly 
back. Alternate the sides or there will 
be an unnecessary unevenness of con- 
tour when the child is grown ; do not per- 
mit the knees to be so flexed as to crowd 
the viscera. Lying on the stomach oc- 
casionally is not injurious if the arms 
lie at the side and the face is free to the 
air. Frequently that proves to be a 
very restful position to a play weary 
child. It is not a difficult matter to teach 
a child tosleep with the mouth closed and 
without snoring or “‘ gritting the teeth.” 
A lady of thirty-five who had habitually 
gritted her teeth from their first posses- 
sion was cured of the habit in a fort- 
night by persistent waking at the first 
indication of the sound, the habit has 
not been resumed during the five years 
since passed. If mothers could realize 
how many people suffer from bad sleep 
habits contracted in childhood, they 
would pay a little attention to their 
children at night-time, beyond the ‘‘hust- 
ling off to bed, out of the way,” and the 
‘*keeping covered” which is a sort of 
‘dim religious duty” kept sight of out 
of fear of the doctor’s bill, rather than 
of any other consideration. 
A LADY PHYSICIAN, 





SENSE OF TASTE.—This sense is ana- 
lysed in the following manner by Prof. 
Bain : The tastes in sympathy with the 
stomach are relishes and disgusts. Rel- 
ishes are the agreeable feelings arising 
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from the kinds of food called savory, or 
animal food, and the richer kinds of veg- 
etables. Sugar is both a relish and a 
taste. Relishes imply their opposite, dis- 
gusts, in which the stomachic sympathy 
is generally apparent, and which may be 
similarly characterized with reference to 
the corresponding digestive sensation. 

Taste proper, comprehends sweet and 
bitter tastes. Sweetness is properly typi- 
fied by sugar, whose presence imparts the 
sweetness of fruits and articles of food 
generally. This sensation may be called 
the proper pleasure of taste. Bitter 
tastes are exemplified in quinine, gen- 
tian, bitter aloes and soot. This, and not 
sourness is the opposite of sweet ; it is 
the proper pain of taste, the state arising 
by irritating or unfavorably stimulating 
the gastric nerve. 

In the third class of tastes there is pres- 
ent an element arising through the nerves 
of touch. Their prevailing character is 
pungency. They include the saline, the 


alkaline, sour or acid, astringent, fiery, 
acrid. 
The saline taste is typified by common 


salt. It is neither sweet nor bitter, but 
simply pungent or biting, and in all 
probability the sensation is felt through 
the nerves of the fifth pair. In some 
salts the pungency is combined with 
taste proper. Epsom salts would be 
termed partly saline and still more de- 
cidedly bitter. 

The alkaline taste, as in soda, potash 
or ammonia, isa more energetic pun- 
gency, or more violent irritation of the 
nerves, the pungency amounting to 
acute pain as the action becomes de- 
structive of the tissue. 

The sour or acid taste is the most fa- 
miliar form of pungency, as in vinegar. 
The pain of an acid resembles a-scald 
rather than a bitter taste. The pleasure 
derived from it is such as belongs to 
pungency, and must observe the same 
limits. 

The astringent is a mild form of pun- 
gency ; itis exemplified by alum. The 
action in this case has manifestly de- 


parted from pure taste and become a 
mere mechanical irritation of the nerves. 
of touch. Astringent substances cause 
a kind of shrinking or contraction of 
the surface, an effect imitated by the 
drying up of a solution of salt on the 
skin. What is called a rough taste, as 
tannin, is a form of astringency. 

The fiery taste of mustard, alcohol, 
camphor and volatile oils is of the same 
generic character, although more or less. 
mixed with taste proper. 





AN EMOTIONAL EFFECT.—At a meet- 
ing of the French Academy of Medicine, 
Dr. Brown-Sequard related a very re- 
markable instance of the power of sym- 
pathy which came within his recent ob- 
servation. A little girl was looking out 
of a window in a house in the Batig- 
nolles. The lower sash was raised and 
the child lad placed her arms on the 
sill. Suddenly the support on which 
the sash rested gave way, and the win- 
dow fell with considerable force on the 
little girl’s arm, inflicting a severe bruise. 

Her muther, who was in the room at 
the time, happened to look toward the 
window at the moment of the accident, 
and witnessed it. She fainted with 
fright, and remained iusensible for a 
minute or two. When she recovered 
she was conscious of a severe pain in 
both arms ; and on examining them she 
was amazed to find on each arm a bruise 
corresponding in position to that left by 
accident on the child’s, though more ex- 
tensive. Coming from a less accredited 
source, such a story would only provoke 
asmile of incredulity ; but Dr. Brown- 
Sequard’s position in the world of 
science does not permit of this summary 
mode of disposing of a statement for 
which he vouches. 


+o-—34 


Don’t CHECK PERSPIRATION SUDDEN- 
Ly !—A Boston merchant, in ‘‘ lending 
a hand ” on board one of his ships on a 
windy day, found himself at the end of 
an hour and a half, pretty well exhausted 
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and perspiring freely. He sat down to 
rest, and, engaging in conversation, 
time passed faster than he was aware of. 
In attempting to rise, he found that he 
was unable to do so without assistance. 
He was taken home and put to bed, 
where he remained two years, and for a 
long time afterward could only hobble 
about with the aid of a crutch. Less ex- 
posures than this have resulted in in- 


flammation of the lungs—‘‘ pneumonia” 
—ending in death. Let parents explain 
to their children, the danger which at- 
tends the cooling off too quickly after 
exercise, and the importance of not 
standing in a draught of air after ex- 
ercise, or of sitting at an open window 
or door, or pulling off any garment, 
even the hat or bonnet, or going in bath- 
ing, while in a heat. 








NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


Automatic Machinery.—So far as 
well-built automatic machinery is attended, 
managed, and overlooked by the educated 
brain and the skilled hand, reproduction may 
be as nearly reduplication as anything in 
art can be; but automatic machinery is 
not necessarily exact machinery. Yet this 
erroneous belief is not confined to the inex. 
perienced, but is shared, sometimes, by me- 
chanics. 

A contractor was seen overhauling the 
products of some automatic machinery and 
rejecting more than heapproved. Inquiry 
revealed the fact that out of five hundred 
pieces of the same sort, produced on the 
same machine, only about fifty passed mus- 
ter. If ever there were machines which 
were simply automatic and entirely self-op- 
erating, they are the machines for produc- 
ing machine screws. All the apparent at- 
tention they require, as it seems to a shop 
visitor, is supplying the machine with bars 
or rods of metal and with oil. The machine 
is absolute in all its movements—there is no 
room for variation, except in the dulling of 
the cutting tools and the inevitable wear of 
all moving machinery. The machine takes 
the bar er rod, moves it forward, squares the 
end, turns the shank up to the head, threads 
the space between the end and the head, and 
cuts the screw off the bar, entirely finished, 
unless it be a screw with a slotted head. 
And yet these exact machines fail to du- 
plicate absolutely ; every day's product 
must be examined, and it is not uncommon 
to condemn one-fourth of the day’s pro- 
duction. The most perfect machinery re- 
quires mechanical brains and skill to keep 
it in operating condition, just as these qual- 
ities were required to produce it. There 
is no intelligence in a machine ; it may do 
rapid work, and when in order may do ex- 


act work, but it can not equal the hand pro- 
duct of human skill, even in some depart- 
ments of purely mechanical endeavor. A 
machine made watch is a good time piece ; 
but it is not so good a watch as one hand 
made ; the best machine made watches re- 
quire the judgment of the brain and the skill 
of the hand to make them good. Anengraver, 
with only the tools and appliances that have 
been the style for centuries, will make, on 
an average, eighteen hundred cuts or strokes 
per hour, and produce on twelve different 
articles a similar pattern conforming to the 
varying contour of the surfaces. No ma- 
chine can do this ; and if it could, it would 
have to be guided and controlled by brain 
and skill. ‘* The thing made is not greater 
than its maker.”—Zachange. 


A Solar Cyclone.—Those who have 
looked through a large telescope under fa- 
vorable atmospheric conditions at one of 
those immense cyclones which occasionally 
break out on the surface of the sun, have 
derived from what they saw a very good 
idea of the origin of sunlight. They have 
seen that the brightest portion of the sur- 
face of the sun consists of columns of in. 
tensely hot metallic vapors, averaging about 
three hundred miles in diameter, rising from 
its interior and glowing with extreme bril- 
liancy, from the presence of clouds formed, 
probably, of shining particles of carbon pre- 
cipitated from its vapor as the tops of the 
columns reach the surface and lose héat by 
expansion and radiation. (A good idea of 
such a precipitation is had, by observing the 
particles of water condensed from trans- 
parent vapor, in unusually high thunder. 
heads, where the action is in some respects 
similar). Between these ascending columns 
are seen descending masses of cooler vapors, 
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rendered dark and smoky by relatively cool 
and opaque particles of carbon, all or most 
of the other elements being still maintained 
by the excessively high temperature in the 
condition of transparent vapor. In the im- 
mediate region, however, where the cyclone 
is raging, these bright ascending columns 
are drawn out horizontally by the in-rushing 
metallic winds (which often reach a velocity 
of a thousand miles per hour) into long fila- 
ments, pointing in general toward the centre 
of the disturbance, which is always occupied 
by a huge, black cloud of smoke (frequently 
twenty thousand miles in diameter) rapidly 
settling back into the interior of the sun. 
Over and across this great central black 
cloud are often driven long arms of the 
shining carbon clouds, which, when the 
cyclonic action is very strong, bend round 
into slowly changing spiral forms, very sug- 
gestive of intense action. A striking illusion, 
invariably connected with this sight, is that 
the observer seems to be viewing it from a 
position quite near the scene of the disturb- 
ance, whose minute and complicated details 
are seen with great distinctness. 


Another European Tunnel.— 


The principal project for a railway tunnel 
through the Simplon, by which it is in- 
tended to provide a shorter and quicker route 
for the eastern and northern parts of France 
and Western Switzerland to Italy, has been 
for some time past under consideration in 
the Swiss Federal Council. Its leading feat- 
ure is a tunnel through the base of Mount 
Simplon. The cutting would be of the 
length of 19,900 metres or about twelve and 
a half English miles, thus making it the 
longest tunnel in the world. The expense 
of such an undertaking would, of course, be 
prodigious, and this fact has suggested a 
rival scheme, which was recently submitted 
to the Swiss Council. According to the 
latter project, a tunnel is to be carried 
through the mountains at a height of more 
than 5,000 feet above the sea level, and its 
length would only be 4,800 metres, or about 
three English miles. The approaches both 
on the northern and southern side of the 
tunnel would be by a line having a gradient 
of one in ten, which it is proposed to work 
by a toothed-wheel locomotive, capable of 
performing a traffic of 1,200 tons a day; 
whereas, according to the best estimates, the 
average would not be more than 740 tons. 
The rate of speed upon the approaches and 
through the tunnel is calculated at fourteen 


kilometres an hour for passenger trains, and 
ten kilometres for goods trains, so that the 
length of the journey for this part of the 
line would be one and a quarter and two 
hours respectively. The number of trains 
passing daily in both directions would be 
sixteen, and the total cost of carrying out 
the latter and less ambitious scheme is esti- 
mated at not more than 14,000,000 francs, or 
$2,800,000, about. 


The French Anthropological 
School.—In this institution there are six 
courses of lectures. M. Mathias Duval lec- 
tures on zodlogical anthropology, includ- 
ing comparative embryology and kindred 
topics. General anthropology is in the able 
hands of Dr. Paul Topinard, whose lectures 
will centre about the discussion of races and 
types. M. Manouvrier lectures on ethnol- 
ogy, giving special attention to normal and 
abnormal craniology. Medical geography, 
by which is understood the action of the en- 
vironment, is the subject of a course by M. 
Bordier. The remaining courses are on 
prehistoric anthropology, by M. Gabriel de 
Mortillet; and on the history of civilization, 
by M. Letourneau. The lectures are held 
weekly, and, in addition, conferences are 
held from time to time. The course of lec- 
tures was begun on Nov. 9. 


The Lampas a Modern Devel- 
opment.—From the earliest times until 
within about a century, the lamp remained 
much the same, consisting simply of oil and 
wick in some kind of a vessel. A complete re- 
volution in artificial light was caused by the 
invention by M. Ami Argand, in 1784, of a 
burner with a circular wick. The flame was 
thus supplied with an outer and inner cur- 
rent of air. Argand was also the inventor 
of the glass chimney, as applied to his other 
lamp. The so-called astral lamps were pro- 
vided with these circular wicks, the reser- 
voir for the oil being arranged in the form of 
a hollow ring, enveloping the central stand 
that supported the burner. In consequence 
of the peculiar shape given to the ring, the 
lamp cast no shadow ata little distance off. 
An ingenious piece of clockwork machinery 
was devised by Carcel, in 1800, for pumping 
the oil from the reservoir at the foot of the 
lamp up to the burner, and thus supplying 
it always from the same point. This lamp, 
afterward slightly improved by others, was 
in many respects the most perfect of these 
contrivances, but its great cost prevented 
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its general adoption. A modification of the 
Carcel lamp, known as the Diacon, was long 
popular in this country. In 1787 Petér Keir 
made the great invention—since fully devel- 
oped by Aronson— of raising the supply of 
oil by means of another fluid with specific 
gravity greater than oil. This fluid was 
generally a mixture of salt and water. The 
automaton invented by Porter, in 1804, was 
very ingenious. The lamp was suspended 
on an axis, counterbalanced by a weight, so 
that it hung level when full, but at an angle 
of forty-five degrees when empty, thus be- 
ing fed evenly by the gradual ascent of the 
burners. In 1822 Samuel Parker made an 
important improvement — the fixing of 
French chimneys upon burners by means of 
metal supports. It is interesting to note 
that the most important recent inventions in 
lamps, are chiefly American. 


A Famous Woman Farmer.— 
A correspondent of the Germantown Tele- 
graph gives a brief description of Mrs. 
Barney Newell, who is nearly seventy years 
old, and resides in Greenfield, Franklin 
County, Mass. Her husband died twenty 
years since, and left her with a farm of 140 
acres, a part of it under mortgage. She is 
entirely alone, never having had children to 
assist her. She has kept the farm, paid up 
the mortgage, made repairs on her build- 
ings, and, at the present time is hale and 
hearty. For the past ten years she has had 
her house filled with summer boarders, and 
all who once enjoy her hospitality are 
anxious to come again and bring their 
friends with them. At the present time she 
employs four servants, two on the farm and 
the same in-doors, except during the sum- 
mer, when more help is needed in the house. 
Her barn is well stocked with nice cows, 
from which she makes, and sells for the 
highest price, her gilt-edged butter. She 
also keep poultry, having kept through the 
past winter 140 fowls, which she herself 
never failed to feed every morning. Last 
autumn, in October, a hen stole her nest and 
brought off sixteenchicks. She raised them 
all and now they pay her in nice fresh eggs. 
She has 200 hens and chickens all hatched 
the natural way. She keeps two horses and 
any number of ail kinds of pet animals, 
who follow her around as she walks over 
her farm. I spent a pleasant day with her 
not long since and Isaid to her: ‘*Why do 
you keep this farm and burden yourself with 


all these cares and work so hard yourself ?’” 
Laughing she replied: ‘‘ Oh, I am happy; 
I enjoy it all. Itis mine own.” And ’tis 
time that there is occasionally a woman who 
can take care of herself and manage a farm. 


Uses of Cattle Bones.—The four 
feet of an ordinary ox will make a pint of 
neat’s foot oil. Nota bone of any animal 
is thrown away. Many cattle’s shin-bones 
are shipped to England for the making of 
knife handles, where they bring $40 per ton. 
The thigh bones are the most valuabie, be- 
ing worth $80 per ton for cutting into tooth- 
brush handles. The foreleg bones are worth 
$30 per ton, andare madeinto collar but- 
tons, parasol handles and jewelry, though 
sheep's legs are the staple parasol handles. 
The water in which the bones are boiled is. 
reduced to glue, and the dust which comes 
from sawing them is fed to cattle and poultry. 


WEATHER RHYMES. 


** When a cow tries to scratch its ear, 
It means a shower is very near ; 
When it thumps its ribs with its tail, 
Look out for thunder, lightning, hail.” 


‘* When swine carry sticks, 
The clouds will play tricks ; 
When they lie in mud, 

No fear of a flood.” 


‘*When Tabby claws the table-legs, 
She for a summer shower begs.” 


** Wher flying squirrels run on ground, 
The clouds’ll pass you by, be bound.” 


‘The hen-hawk’s scream at hot, high noon, 
Foretells a coming shower soon.” 


Mexican Pearl Fishery.—Pear! 
fishing on the coast of Lower California 1s 
an important industry, no less than 1,000 di- 
vers being employed in bringing up the cost- 
ly black pearl which is found in a state of 
great perfection in the deep waters of La 
Paz. The pearl oysters are found from one 
to six miles off shore, in water from one to 
twenty-one fathoms deep. Merchants pro- 
vide boats, diving apparatus, etc., for the 
prosecution of the business, on the condition 
that they can purchase all the pearls found 
at prices to be agreed upon. These boats, 
which are usually of about five tons burden 
sail up and down the coast from May to No- 
vember searching for treasures. The prod- 
uct of a year’s work is about $500,000, esti- 
mating the pearls at their first value. 
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A CRIMINAL INSTANCE, WITH ITS 
SUGGESTION. 

AN interesting incident in the life of 
Mr. Deville, an English phrenologist of 
the last generation, famous for his ability 
in reading character, was that of his ex- 
amining the convicts on board of the 
ship ‘‘ England,” bound for Sydney. It 
was in the year 1826, and there were 
148 of the ‘‘transports.” 
surgeon, Dr. Wardrop, suggested the 


An eminent 


examination, and was so impressed by 
its developments as to declare his acces- 
sion to the ranks of Gall’s followers. 
Among the convicts was a man named 
Hughes, of whom Deville said to the 
ship’s surgeon, Dr. Thompson : “‘ He is 
a man of talent, and the greatest scound- 
rel on board the ship, and he will do 
you great mischief on the voyage. 
Keep pens, ink and paper from him, for 
he is a man who will be most likely to 
create a mutiny among the convicts.” 
After the arrival of the ‘‘ England” at 
Sydney, the surgeon wrote to Dr Ward- 
rop, and in the course of his letter said: 
“Observe how Deville has hit off the 


real character of Hughes, and I will be 


grateful to Deville ali my life; for his re- 
port enabled me to shut up the malcon- 
tents and arrive here not a head minus, 
which, without his report, it is more than 
probable I would have been.” Fore- 
warned by Mr. Deville, a watch was 
kept during the voyage over those whom 
he had pointed out as dangerous and 
likely to make trouble, and it was dis- 
covered that in spite of the careful guard 
over him, Hughes contrived to make 
ink with iron rust, with which he wrote 
letters on tobacco papers for the purpose 


of inciting a mutiny among his fellow- 
prisoners. An account of the transac- 


tion is preserved in the government 
records at Somerset House, London, 
Hughes was subsequently tried and exe- 
cuted at Sydney for some crime. 

This illustrates a practical use of phren- 
ological science that should be made of 
far more account than it is. And many 
wonder at the indifference of the police 
In the 
management of criminals, Phrenology 


and prison authorities to it. 


is capable of producing the most happy 
results, not only as regards the welfare 
of the subjects of penal discipline, but 
also as regards the welfare of the com- 
munity. It is a fact of general observa- 
tion that men possess different powers of 
resisting evil influences, and, if through 
the systematic aid given by Phrenology 
we are guided to the organic reasons for 
these differences among men, we are 
also helped by the same means to dis- 
cover methods by which temptations to 
the abnormal or vicious use of faculties 
may be avoided. 

It is more due to improper adjustments 
in human relations than to special ten- 
dencies to an evil course that so many 
fall into sin ; and if men as a rule under- 
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stood the nature of their organization 
and how the agents of evil worked upon 
them, the weakest would not beso likely 
to submit. Ignorance, because it leaves 
the faculties to a hap-hazard sort of 
action, is a potent instrumentality of 
error; but intelligence, a knowledge of 
the mental functions and of their con- 
nection with the body, through the brain, 
provides an armament that is efficient for 
protection. It is through this knowl- 
edge, which every one should secure, 
that man’s capacity for avoiding error 
and sin may be greatly increased, and 
his faculties made to minister to balance 
of character and true usefulness. 


IDEALISM IN PUBLIC DISORDER. 
Ovr labor disorders, with their hor- 
rible complications of riot and destruc- 





tive lawlessness, are due largely to ideal- 
ism. ‘‘ What!” the reader may say, 
“do you mean to tell us that the unreas- 
onable and exacting demands of classes 
of workmen, and the sanguinary threats 
of brutal socialists and rapacious com- 
munists have anything of the ideal in 
them?’ Yes the leaders and thinkers 
who formulate the demands of working- 
men, and inspire the declarations of 
‘plunder loving” socialists, are inflated 
with exalted views of human equity and 
of the duty resting upon therich and 
well-to-do to share their possessions with 
their poorer brethern. They believe in 
no inequalities of station by birth or ac- 
quisition. “A man’s a man fora’ that 
and a’ that,” is an inspiring shibboleth 
to them, and because one possesses more 
talent or skill to acquire money or prop- 
erty than another, is no reason that he 
should accumulate a fortune, and live 
in ease and comfort while the other 


must toil on, poor and care-burdened to. 
the end of his days. Society should 
not make what is an incident of birth a 
cause of injustice. The man of talent 
and skill happens to be born with his 
faculties of superiority, and it is not 
right that he should hold for his own ex- 
clusive gratification what his inherited 
advantages secure to him in the busi- 
ness of life. It is his duty to share 
with others, and if his selfishness would 
not do this, he must be compelled to do. 
it. Sentiments of this nature are the 
texts for harangues that are often deliv- 
ered with much noisy emphasis by ‘“‘re- 
formers” to audiences bleary with tobac- 
co smoke and beer. A leading socialist 
remarked to me on noticing a wealthy 
man ride by in his carriage, ‘‘ That man 
has no more the right to ride that way 
than you or I. Whatis he but a man? 
We are men and entitled to the same 
privilege.” 

**But Mr. can afford to pay for 
a carriage, and so has the right to use 
it.” 

**No; he is able to walk, and should 
walk, and let those who are lame and 
feeble ride. Carriages were meant for 
the weak and sick; not for the strong. 
Only the selfish and indolent will ride 
that way, and in a well-adjusted state 
they would be compelled to walk.” 
“Very radical!” the reader will say. 
Yes, and not without reason in the ab 
solute sense. But the views of these 


socialistic philosophers involve a grave 
fallacy, which they, for the most part, 
ignore. They are disposed to force them 
upon the community when they are 
altogether out of keeping with the state 
of civilization ; are utterly impracticable 
in the present development of morals 
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and inteliect. Rousseau, Fenelon, Sir 
Thomas Moore and other dreamers of 
human perfection, borrowing much 
from earlier dreamers, impressed the 
social movements of a hundred years or 
more ago with ideas that cropped out 
most strikingly in certain phases of the 
French Revolution, and have since 
colored the writings and discussions of 
land, labor and social reformers who 
decry existing ccnditions as one-sided, 
partial and favorable to one class, and 
oppressive, obstructive and degrading to 
other classes. 

Forgetting Nature’s law of moderate 
progression, perbaps, for the most part, 
wanting in perception of theintricacy of 
the problem which they essay to solve, 
these socialist agitators would re-organize 
human affairs in a trice; at a single 
blow destroy the institutions and con- 
ventions of ages, and upon their ruins 
build the fabric of their dreams. Un- 
dismayed by the disorders that are the 
immediate outcome of an attempt to 


capture the outposts of the existing order _ 


of popular affairs, reckless of the stern 


defences of conservatism, and practically 


thrusting aside the plainest intimations 
of morality—although that is a very 
specious element in the ‘‘ bill of rights” 
set forth in the pleas ef social philoso- 
phers—the main body of these discon- 
tented, ill-placed, excited men would 
pursue their ideal to their own destruc- 
tion. 

A high object is worthy of one’s zeal 
and effort; but unless reason and intelli- 
gence, and a due regard for moral prin- 
ciple govern the effort, no progress will 
be made toward its attainment. Agita- 
tion, intemperate demands, coercion, 
being the fruit of minds in which the 


selfish feelings, passion and propensity 
dominate, will never bring xbout the 
realization of a purpose, however noble. 

The improved state which the socialist, 
visions, implies a higher mental condi- 
tion than the average man now expres- 
ses, and that higher mental condition 
can only be reached by the slow ad- 
vances of culture. Let the ‘‘ reformer * 
study to formulate a method for the de- 
velopment of the mental nature to that 
degree of balance that selfishness, cupid- 
ity, vanity, ostentation, arrogance and 
love of rule shall no longer override 
and suppress kindness, courtesy, justice, 
duty, industry and friendship. We offer 
the science of Phrenology as an import- 
ant aid in that meritorious undertaking. 





MARSHALL HALL ON LOCALIZATION. 

About forty years ago, Dr. Marshall 
Hall, an English physician of eminence 
at that time, and often quoted to-day as. 
authority in the symtomology of disease, 
published a volume entitled, ‘‘ Practical 
Observations and Suggestions on Medi- 
cine (Second Series),” in which he pre- 
sented a plan of mental philosophy. It 
is interesting to note his classification 
and the physical seat of the faculties that 
he accepts. He writes :— 

The faculties of the mind may be divi- 
ded into; 1. The Intellect ; 2. The Emo- 
tions; 3. The Desires, or Passions; 4. 
The Instincts. In connection with these. 
I must enumerate; 1. Attention; 2. Im- 
pression; 3. Temper; 4. Pain; 5. Sleep. 
The first of these, or the intellect, is dis- 
played principally in the faculties of; 
1. Sensation; 2. Perception; 3. Judg- 
ment; 4. Volition. These are much 
modified by the exertion of attention, 
and by the influence of impressions; and, 
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they are nearly, but not entirely, sus- 
pended during sleep. 

In this brief summary of his plan of 
mind we note a combination of ideas 
metaphysical and physiological ; the 
surgeon’s experience added to the scheme 
of the old-time intellectual philosophy. 
Dr. Hall, like others of his time who 
wrote extensively on human physiology, 
and like most of the voluminous writers 
on medical subjects of the present day, 
deemed it expedient to propound some 
views with reference to the relation of 
the thinking principle to the brain. If 
such a digression is wanting in the clear- 
ness and definiteness that may charac- 
terize their dealing with topics more 
closely connected with their professional 
work, it may, nevertheless, find consid- 
eration with the majority of those who 
respect them as authority on medicine 
and surgery. Further on, Dr. Hall 
says :— 

‘*The intellect seems to be seated in 
the upper part of the cerebrum. In pro- 
portion as the development of this is de- 
fective, the being is unintellectual—he is 
an idiot. The emotions are, I believe, 
seated lower down, and display them- 
selves principally, I believe, along that 
part of the nervous system which I have 
denominated the true spinal, or excito- 
motor.” 

The indefinitencss and guessing of the 
worthy doctor are apparent enough in 
his own language. It would seem that 
he had obtained his notions of localized 
function from some examination of the 
phrenological system, but unwilling to 
accept the brain mapping of Spurzheim, 
ventured something of his own that one 
might be inclined to call a travesty of the 
clear and convincing statements of the 
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phrenological writers. 
to place the emotions is certainly far 
from definite, although we may infer 
from his allusion to ‘the true spinal ” 
that he had in mind the pons Varolii or 
the medulla. Yet when we consider 
another statement of the distinguished 
author, we must confess to being quite in 
the dark as to his meaning. He says : 
‘The desires and the passions are seated 
lower still.” Does he intend us to under- 
stand by this that he believes that the 
desires and passions are not only distinct 
from the emotions, but hold so intimate 
a relation to the body that they are situ- 
ated in the spinal cord or somewhere in 
the organs of the trunk? If so, he is 
but reproducing notions of medizval 
philosophy, when the stomach or the 
heart or the liver was designated as a 
likely place for the affections or passions. 

How much Dr. Hall’s conjectures with 
regard to the physical relations of men- 
tal faculties gained in the esteem of his 
many admirers we can not imagine ; but 
evidently in physiological aud anatomi- 
cal exactness they are greatly wanting, 
and altogether out of harmony with his 
teaching in pathology and therapeutics. 
In his generation there were Broussais, 
Andral, Elliottson, Gregory, Andrew 
Combe and others who propounded a 
harmonious and well demonstrated phys- 
of the 
Marshall Hall profit from such worthy 


iology mind, why did not 
sources in the formulation of his scheme ? 
Was his case but another of the frequent 
illustrations of the Virgilian apothegm, 


Tantaene irae animis coelestibus ? 





THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF GOOD 
TEMPLARS.—The supreme head of this 
body, known as the ‘ Right Worthy 
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Grand Loc. .,” held its thirty-second an- 
nual session the Hall of Delegates, 
Richmond, Va., from May 25th to 31st last. 
Over 150 delegates were present from 
all parts of the world, and important 
legislation for the good of the Order was 
accomplished. The Independent Order 
of Good Templars was organized in New 
York in the years 1852-3. It was the 
first temperance body that recognized 
the power of woman to accomplish social 
reform, and it admitted her to all the 
rights and privileges of membership on 
the same plane as man. It has grown 
in spite of a great secession which took 
place some years ago—until now it belts 
the globe, with its lodges, and numbers 
in its membership, hundreds of thous- 
ands. 

Its platform is one of total abstinence 
for the individual and complete prohibi- 
tion for the State, and while it is in no 
sense a political body, it seeks to influ- 
ence politics by asserting that ‘‘ none of 
its members can consistently support any 
party that is dominated and controlled 
by the alcoholic liquor traffic.” 

At the Richmond session a course of 


study was adopted, which will un- 
doubtedly accomplish much in training 
its members in an understanding of the 
various phases of the alcoholic liquor 
problem. 

There can be no question whatever 
that Good Templary is destined to wield 
great influence in the next few years, 
and under the leadership of such aman 
as John B. Finch, its aggressive spirit 
fill the brewers, distillers and 
saloon-keepers with alarm. 


may 


It has constantly a large number of 
able lecturers and organizers in the field, 
and is ready to extend help in any 
direction, whenever a local option or 
prohibition contest ison hand. Among 
these, a name well-known to the platform 
in some of our northwestern states is 
that of the Rev. G. W. James, which 
has been frequently seen in the pages of 
this magazine. Knowing the general 
character of the men and women who 
constitute this great order, and the princi- 
ples that animate their actions we feel 


that their Strike deserves our support, 
aimed as it is at the root of the greatest 
evil in the land. 
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{o {ju ff orrespondents 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our contributors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 


rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “‘ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

8. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across. the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes te make 
changes or additions, 
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4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘* Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
ts done. 





Orier or our Satures.—K.—The origin 
of many of the motions by which courtesy 
is expressed among civilized people, is said 
to date no farther back than the age of chiv- 
alry. The bowing of the head, for instance, 
was simply an indication of an unarmed 
hand, and the offer of the neck to the stroke 
of his adversary’s sword. In other words, it 
indicated submission or inferiority. The 
courtesy of a lady is but the survival of the 
old practice of entreaty for mercy when the 
suppliant went down upon herknees. Shak- 
ing hands was the “ striking of hands ;” 
a token of truce, in which the parties took 
hold of each other’s weapon hand, thus 
making sure against treachery. 


“* Opsession.”—J. P.—We are of opinion 
that those persons who profess to be suffer- 
ing from ‘‘ obsession,” by which term we 
understand a vicious influence ascribed to 
evil spirits, are somewhat disordered men- 
tally. It may be that some unfortunate 
social relation has occasioned the trouble, 
or some obstinate organic derangement 
which interferes with the proper nutrition 
of the brain and nervous system. If the life 
of these ‘‘ obsessed” people could be regu- 
lated, so that their physical weakness would 
be modified or cured, we think that in the 
majority of cases the brain would resume 
its normal function and the hallucinations 
would disappear. A congested liver, or 
bowels, the coats of which are in a state of 
amyloid degeneration, may give rise to 
strange mental disturbances. Intelligent 
hygienic treatment is needed in such cases. 


Tae Wut, Its Narvrz.—G. N.—Our 
answer to this oft repeated question must in 





this place be brief. What the will is, has 
been debated at great length by the writers 
on mental philosophy and theology, and 
many opinions have been rendered. To-day 
there are two views that divide the great 
body of thinkers. One is that human action 
is governed by the strongest of the motives 
or faculties of the mind. According to this 
theory, the mind is as much the subject of 
law as physical things, and necessarily the 
strongest feeling or desire must control ia 
conduct. 

The other view is that a man’s person. 
ality, his ego, is superior to all the motive 
powers within him, and gives him his char- 
acter, of a free moral agent; and that 
whether or not he shows a freedom of choice 
—the power to subordinate all external influ- 
ences, and to rule his own appetites and in- 
clinations—he nevertheless possesses it as a 
natural or divine endowment. 

Dr. Gall did not consider the will a single 
faculty with a special organ, as is evident in 
the definition he gives of ‘t in the sixth vol- 
ume of his Functions de Cerveau : ‘* Will is 
not an impulse resulting from the activity of 
a single organ, or according to certain 
authors the feeling of desire. In order that 
& man may not limit himself to wishing, in 
order that he may will, the concurrent activ- 
ity of several of the higher intellectual facul- 
ties is necessary; the motives must be 
weighed, compared and judged. The de- 
cision resulting from this operation is called 
will.” Itseems to us that this definition is 
more satisfactory on scientific grounds than 
either of the two views just summarized, 
and it goes far toward reconciling them. 
The will is evidently a different function 
from thinking and feeling, yet thinking is 
just as much a voluntary act as a movement 
of the body for some purpose. A writer on 
the subject is quite clear when he says: 
** When we will to think, or to move, we 
do not think of the special organs and their 
connections, or of the modes of operation by 
which our thoughts and movements shall 
be performed, but we merely will the event, 
and direct our attention to its production. 
Being conscious of possessing the power of 
doing or of trying to do what we wish to 
accomplish, we simply will to do it ; we turn 
the steam on as it were, and the bodily 
machine moves as desired ; but should either 
the steam (nerve force) or the machine be 
defective, the result will be defective too.” 
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Diet For THE SEDENTARY.— Question.— 
I wish, Mr. Editor, that you would give me 
some plain directions on the subject of eat- 
ing. I am confined in an office nearly all 
day, and find that I can not keep my stomach 
in good order. I am, in fact, out of sorts 
nearly all the time. My physician, although 
good in describing my condition, and giving 
me medicines for temporary relief, is vague 
and uncertain about what I should eat. Will 
you take the trouble to advise me, and, per- 
haps, others at the same time will be grate- 
ful to you. 8. 8. 

Answer.—You should consider the needs 
of your organization, and study it so as to 
understand it. Eat for nutrition and for 
strength, not merely imitating others or fol- 
lowing fashion. Make a good meal at 
breakfast time of food plainly prepared, 
without spices or condiments, and with but 
little butter. Oily, greasy. food is heating 
to the blood and irritating to the nervous 
system of one whose habits are quiet and 
sedentary. You should eat brown bread, 
or bread made of ‘‘ whole meal,” that con- 
tains all the elements necessary to supply 
the waste of the tissue, especially of the 
bones and nerves. If you can have it prop- 
erly made, it were better to eat unfermented 
bread. The true, unleavened biscuit, well- 
baked, is unsurpassed among bread prepara- 
tions. For variety at breakfast you will 
find oatmeal, in the form of mush or por- 
ridge, or biscuit or pancake, very acceptable 
to the palate. So corn meal, hominy, barley 
meal and rice may be used. Dishes made of 
any of these cereals, supplemented with good 
fruit, constitute a breakfast which will meet 
the normal want of any appetite. An occa- 
sional bit of choice beef or mutton, boiled, 
baked or broiled, may add to the zest of the 
meal, but you do not need it. Avoid fried 
flesh; the process toughens the article, and, 
as it is usually done, a good deal of butter 
or lard and salt are cooked into its substance, 
rendering it difficult of digestion. It were 
better, if you are disposed to eat flesh, to 
have it at dinner, for reasons I shall give 
shortly. It is not in accordance with sound 
dietetic principles for one to drink during 
meals, for the excellent reason that it pre- 
vents thorough mastication and insalivation, 
and, as a consequence, the food goes into 
the stomach in an incomplete form. At the 
close of a meal it is proper to rinse the 
mouth with water. The quantity eaten must 
depend upon the constitutional state at the 


time, but care will save you from over eat- 
ing. A man who eats as he should, knows 
about when to stop; Nature has a way of 
signaling when her need is met. After 
breakfast a moderate walk is beneficial, pro- 
moting digestion and equalizing the circula- 
tion. A mile is sufficient, after which you 
can sit at your desk and attend to the duties 
of your vocation. O* course, you are not 
required to remain pinned to the desk all the 
time you are at your place of business. 
There are intervals when your attention is 
diverted and you are called away to consider 
matters which afford some variety of 
thought,and, perhaps,some exercise of body. 
This is usually the case with a clerkship, and 
it is well. A man or woman should not 
keep the mind bent upon one subject more 
than three or four hours at a time. Then a 
brief interval of diversion, a few minutes of 
desultory conversation or of exercise, espec- 
ially out of doors, afford relief, restoring the 
mind’s elasticity and preserving its vigor. 
Work while you do work with earnestness 
and thoroughness. Half-way work, a lack 
of spirited occupation, is really debilitating 
to the mental tone. Doing with the might 
seems to be in accordance with the precepts 
of health, as it is the best way to accomplish 
the highest results. 

In the next number we shall add further 
suggestions. 

To Crean Praster Busts.—Question.— 
Please inform me, through the JourNyat, how 
to clean a plaster bust and greatly oblige, 

H. M. H. 

Answer.—With white castile soap and 
water make a lather and apply with a cloth 
or soft brush. This will clean the bust, and 
after washing off and wiping dry with a 
white woolen cloth, you will find that the 
process has given the bust a nice polish. 
We say this on the authority of our Mr. 
Curtin, who has charge of the bust and ap- 
paratus department. 


= = : 
Gise fe KZ 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 




















Influence of Pictures.—A pictuie 
is invested with a spirit, a companionship 
which influences all who come into its pres- 
ence. The spirit of a beautiful picture ed- 
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ucates, refines, cheers and brightens all who 
behold it. While on the other hand, the 
spirit of a picture of any sin degrades, 
hardens the conscience, feeds the natural 
depravity of the soul. Look through your 
homes and carefully examine the art work 
which adorns or disfigures the walls. If 
you find one picture of any sin, remove it 
and consign it to the flames. Do not hesi- 
tate, on account of its value in dollars or 
cents ; if allowed to remain it may cost a 
price which you would be unwilling to pay. 
Man is essentially an imitative creature. 
If a picture of a sin is continually kept before 
his eyes he will soon grow to be hard heart- 
ed, to say the least, and will be likely to 
commit a crime similar to the one repre- 
sented by the picture. The scene repre- 
sented by the artist is photographed upon 
the mind, and while the hands are busily en- 
gaged the thoughts are on it. The influ- 
ence of a picture is subtle. Home is the 
place where character is formed, the place 
where a child receives its first impressions, 
and the first impressions are lasting. Then 
decorate your home with lovely pictures that 
will produce kind, loving, gentle thoughts. 
Portraits of the noble, true and brave in- 
spire their beholders to do likewise. The 
motto, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” influences 
its beholders to do their part in mak- 
ing home the dearest place on earth. 
Its companion motto, ‘‘God Bless our 
Home,” rests like a benediction upon a 
household. Under its influence we become 
awed, subdued and reverently repeat its 
prayer. Whocan go astray while asking 
for God’s blessing. Give the subject more 
than a passing thought; its importance is 
great. Many Christian parents have unin- 
tentionally aided their sons and daughters 
on their way to ruin, by hanging upon their 
walls pictures which represent the crimes 
that are described even in the Bible. The 
pictures and the literature of a house are 
the index to the character of its inmates; 
they are twin sisters, and go hand in hand 
in the forming of character. 

The illustrations which usually accom- 
pany pernicious literature cause as much 
harm as the perusal of the reading matter. 
The influence of that which is read is as 
great as that of association. Beas careful 
in selecting works of art and books as in 
the choice of companions. Choose only 
the pure, the good, the true and imitate 
their virtues. E. J. SMITH. 


*Saxe Holm” and “H. Hi.” 

Epiror oF PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL.—I 
notice that by many papers ‘‘ Saxe Holm’s” 
stories are credited to ‘‘H. H.” since her 
death ; one authoress asserts that Mrs. Jack- 
son confessed their authorship—she may 
have kept silent on the subject after the 
real ‘‘ Saxe Holm ” requested her friends to 
drop the subject. There are two bogus 
stories to which the audacious author affixed 
**Saxe Holm’s” signature—the original un- 
corrected manuscript of ‘‘Droxy Miller,” 
and several of her stories are now in the 
possession of the genuine Saxe Holm, who 
is the daughter of a prominent clergyman, 
and the wife of a New York merchant. She 
has written a very successful story under 
signature of her maiden name which was 
published by Harper & Bros. When the 
bogus stories appeared the lady was quite 
inclined to fight for her rights, but was 
persuaded from her purpose. Many New 
Yorkers are aware of the truth of this state- 
ment, but out of respect to the lady’s wishes 
on the subject they haye refrained from 
‘“* speaking out.” M. A. L. 


A Corrgorioy.—In the last number an 
awkward mistake occured. In the very 
readable biographical sketch of Bishop Teg- 
ner the ‘‘ Frithyof’s Saga” of that eminent 
Swedish poet is made to read “ Trithyof’s 
Saga” wherever mentioned, a capital T be- 
ing substituted for F, the proper initial. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Jonn Ketty, the famous political 
leader and Tammany ‘ Boss,” died lately, 
June ist, at his residence in New York. He 
rose from the gutter almost, beginning life 
as a newsboy, then becoming an employé in 
the Herald office, later learning the trade of 
grate setter. Taking part in ward politics, 
his courage and muscular force won him 
prominence and office—even a seat in Con- 
gress in 1854, where he may be said to have 
represented the Roman Catholic Church, be- 
ing the only member of that body. After 
the death of Tweed, with whose plans of 
fraud it must be said he was not in sympa- 
thy, he became the leader of the Tammany 
wing of the Democracy, and remained so 
until his death, at the age of sixty-four. 


QGrorGE WESTINGHOUSE Was & poor young 
man, but with the invention of his well- 
known air brake for railroads, he found 
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wealth and honor. He is one of the most 
prolitic inventors of the age, highly skilled 
in theoretical and practical mechanics, and 
also a thorough electrician. He expends 
an ordinary fortune every year in experi- 
ments necessary to the perfection of his in- 
ventions. He has been knighted by the 
King of Belgium as a recognition of his 
services to the world. 


WISDOM. 
“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 





Even now in passing through the garden 
walks 

Upon the ground I saw a fallen nest, 

Ruined and full of rain ; and over me 

Beheld the uncomplaining birds already 

Busy in building a new habitation. 

—Longfellow. 


Whoever is sensible of his own faults 
carps not at another’s failing.—Persian 
(Saadi). 

To form a correct judgment concerning 
any doctrine, we should rather look at the 
fruit it bears in the disciple than in the 
teacher. 

A really cultured wor::an, like a really 
cultured man, is all the simpler and less ob- 
trusive for her know!vii:*. it has made her 
see herself and her opinious. 

All perfection in this life hath some im- 
perfection mixed with it ; and no knowledge 
is without some darkness.— 7homas d Kem- 
pis. 

You may plant the bitter cucumber in a 
bed of sago, and manure it with honey, and 
water it with molasses, and train it over 
sugar canes, but when itis cooked it will 
still be bitter."—Malay Proverb. 

Then I read this lesson to my heart, 

Men ever will reap just what they sow; 
Time bringeth up with its mother-art, 

Only the kind we set to grow; 

It may be right, with its better part— 
It may be wrong, but the end will show. 


MIRTH. 





“ A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


‘*My dear, how is it that your are always 
behindhand with your studies?” ‘* Because 
Sir, if I were not behindhand with them I 
could not pursue them.” 


A little girl was walking on the street the 
other day, when she saw a very bowlegged 
man with a short coat on. ‘‘Oh, ma!” she 
cried, ‘‘there’s a man with a tunnel under 
him.” 


Visitor (in penitentiary): ‘‘ What brought 
you to this place, my friend?” Convict: 
‘*Sneezing.” Visitor: ‘Sneezing ?” Con- 
vict: ‘‘Yis sorr. It woke the gintleman 
up, and he nabbed me.” 

Nervous old lady boards a train, (and 
when seated), discovers a horrid man by 
her side, witha gun. ‘I hope that thing 
is not loaded.” Sportsman—‘* Yes, ma’am, 
it is. However, I will insert this cork in 
the muzzle. There!” The ladyis quite 
satisfied. 

The average age of a hog is only fifteen 
years. Console yourself with that thought, 
whenever you see &@ man or woman spread- 
ing over four seats in a railway car. 
































In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





Dasnes oF VerRsE.—By Mrs. 8. L. Oberholt- 
zer, author of ‘‘Hope’s Heart Bells,” etc.; 
12mo, pp. 152; price $1.25; Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

We have tasted the flavor of this author's 
other books, and are prepared to receive 
more of the same sort. We know that her 
poetry must be sprightly, cheerful and 
sweet to be at all in keeping with those 
bright Spring flowers of thought, ‘‘Come for 
Arbutus” and ‘‘ Hope’s Heart Bells.” Will 
it be a breach of confidence to tell that Mrs. 
Oberholtzer lives and breathes most of her 
life where nature lights up the earth with 
the beautiful in foliage and blossom, and 
furnishes hints of the ideal in mountain slope 
or wind blown wave? Her work shows the‘ 
trend of her sentiment and sympathy. She 
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feels for the sick, poor, oppressed and long- 
ing. She longs herself for the better time 
when kindness, justice, duty will ruleamong 
men, or when public evils, at least, will be 
suppressed for the sake of public decency 
and private weal. She is kind and tender 
in her thought for the weak, and wonders 
that society is not so for its own sake, that 
all may grow together into a better condition. 
In one place she says : 
“ Good nature is the common oil 
Required for every movement ; 
It lightens motion, stirs the cogs, 
And hastens all improvement.” 
In another : 
‘*The beautiful flower of kindness 
Sheds a perfume rare and sweet ; 
Its petals fall as snowflakes 
Of rest ’round weary feet.” 
Poems for various occasions, birth memori- 
als, death remembrances, hymns, souvenirs 
of visits, apostrophes, pleasing rhymes for 
little folks, these are among the variety 
found in the collection. Without attempt- 
ing anything of an ambitious character, 

Mrs. Oberholtzer knows how to touch the 

heart, and in gentle tones express its inner 

sympathies. 

Tue Brive Birs,a Treatise on Practical 
Horsemanship. By Col. J. C. Battersby, 
late First N. Y. Calvary. Illustrated, 
12mo, pp. 143; New York, O. Judd Co. 
An appropriate title, for an instrument 

powerful for government and torture the 
bridle bit certainly is, and these two features 
of its use in the training of the horse are 
prominently set forth in the book. Tender 
consideration and respect for the horse is 
the impression that the author seeks to 
make, while he shows how proper mouthing 
and training will render a horse more serv- 
iceable to his owner. 

The book is a summary of personal ex- 
perience, at once descriptive of the different 
methods in use abroad and at home for edu- 
cating horses to the saddle, and illustrating 
the evils and virtues of the various kinds of 
bits that have the favor of the English, Irish, 
South Americans and our own people for 
military and civil purposes. His hints and 
counsel all lead to the focal thought that 
kindness and intelligence will secure the best 
results in the management of a horse. 


Dave Marqvuanp.—By Annette L. Noble, 
author of ‘‘ Rugby Court,” ‘‘ Miss Janet’s 
Old House,” ete. 


12mo, pp. 357, cloth, 


price $1.25; New York, National Tem- 
perance Society. 


The average temperance story does not 
involve a high quality of literary talent, but 
rather an earnest conviction of the wrong 
of the liquor traffic, and a tender sensitive- 
ness to the wretchedness of itsvictims. A 
little observation supplies abundant material 
to illustrate the text, ‘‘ Who hath woe? who 
hath sorrow?” etc., and a little practice 
with the pen, enables one to put the case into 
readable shape. But nuw and then we hap- 
pen on a zealous friend of reform who can 
weave the moral of an intemperate career 
into a really attractive story; who can de- 
scribe with the vividness, peculiar only to 
a gifted student of character, the phases of 
temptation, weakness and degradation that 
a drunkard’s career presents, and environ 
them with a coloring of impressive incident. 
We think the author of ‘‘ Dave Marquand ” 
one of this latter class. She exhibits a 
special talent in portraying boy character, 
and her stories, therefore, have a special 
fitness for the young. This new story de- 
scribes a boy born amid trials, and ill-treated 
by father and step-mother, finally runs away 
fromhome. Befriended by excellent people 
he grows into a vigorous and useful man- 
hood. 

Hanpsoox oF AntnropoLtogy.—By Edward 
P. Thwing, M. A., Ph. D., Pres. N. Y. 
Academy of Anthropology, ete. Vol. 1., 
16mo, pp. 80; price, paper, 25 cents. ; 
cloth, 40 cents. 

The subject of anthropology is a large 
one, as its name implies. Everything relat- 
ing to human nature belongs to it, and im- 
portant branches of science, like physiology, 
psychology, archeology, hygiene are but 
sub-divisions. A series of brief treatises is 
in contemplation, each of which shall be de- 
voted to a review of the essentials of certain 
of the anthropological sciences, in such a 
manner that a student shall find it a practi- 
cal help in his course. The present volume 
takes up anatomy, physiology and psychol- 
ogy, and answers questions that are being 
constantly asked by people who have be- 
come interested in them. Considerable 
space is given to an exposition of hypnotic 
phenomena that are attracting more critical 
attention than has ever before been accorded 
them. Dr. Thwing has had exceptional op- 
portunities for observation in this line, and 
discusses the questions that have been pro- 
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pounded by inquirers in a clear and definite 
style, supplying hints and suggestions that 
are fresh and practical. Copies are supplied 
by the Secretary of the Academy, at his 
office, 753 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Gem Porrrair Gatiery, with a Bio- 
graphical Handbook. Published by 8. 
Swaine, Rochester, N, H. 

On a piece of cardboard, about twenty 
inches square, Mr. Swaine has grouped the 
faces in photographure of over one hundred 
and eighty of the world’s distinguished men 
and women. Every department of science, 
literature, art and industry has been com- 
pelled to supply representatives, thus mak- 
ing a collection that affords one an inter- 
esting study for a leisure minute, or an hour 
or two. The handbook contains brief 
sketches of the subjects portrayed, and with 
its annex of prose and verse, brief selec- 
tions from the wisdom and humor of later 
English literature, forms a useful book for 
home reference. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tne MaGazine or Western History for 
May is a bulky issue, containing several bi- 
ographical sketches of prominent gentle- 
men, for the most part residents of Ohio and 
Michigan, among them Mr. Matthew B. 
Taylor, Drs. J. W. Scott and J. B. Har- 
man, D. B. Duffield and others. Handsome- 
ly engraved portraits from steel illustrate 
the pages. Published in Cleveland, Ohio. 
$5.00 a year. 


JOURNAL OF THE TRANSACTIONS Of the Vic- 
toria Institute, or Philosophical Society of 
Great Britain, Fourth part of Vol. XIX. 
This is notable especially for its discussion 
of human responsibility in a well considered 
essay by the Rev. G. Blencowe, and a paper 
on the worship of the American Aborigines ; 
also a note on Comparative Religions, and 
Reports of Discussions at the Sessions of the 
Society. 


Tue Century gives its June readers a 
fine portrait of Benj. Franklin, well written 
and well engraved descriptions of some 
Thames scenery, of several American coun- 
try houses, of Harvard’s Botanic depart- 
ment and of Bird’s Eggs. Four articles on 
War Topics relate to incidents of import- 
ance in the record, viz.: ‘‘ Stonewall ” Jack- 
son in Maryland, Harper’s Ferry and 
Sharpsburg, the Invasion of Maryland, An- 


tietam Scenes—all these are well illustrated. 
The miscellaneous services in the back part 
are fresh and appetizing. New York. 

Tae Homietio Review in its June num. 
ber has papers on ‘‘Probation after Death,” 
“The Reformation and Rationalism,” ‘‘How 
the Ministry may be More Effective,” ‘‘Pris- 
on Reform” and Sermons on the ‘‘Great Mo- 
tive for Living,” ‘‘ The Seasons,” ‘ Con- 
science and God, ‘‘The Labor Question,” 
and other topics. Asa practical summary 
of religious work and illustration this num- 
ber has not been surpassed. Funk & Wag- 
nalls: New York. 

Lippincotr’s Montaty Macazine.—The 
June number is largely devoted to the labor 
question. ‘‘ The Industrial Republic” at- 
tempts to show that the laboring classes will 
get a larger share of the fruits of their labor 
than they do now. Martin Irons writes; 
‘* My Experiences in the Labor Movement.” 
‘*Some Experiences of a Working Girl” is 
an appeal on behalf of the ill-paid factory 
girls. ‘‘ The Experiences of a Street Car 
Conductor” is also noteworthy. ‘‘ A Plea 
for the Spoils System” and “ John Tur- 
nor’s Invention” are other topics of in. 
terest in their way. 


Tue May Noumper or THE New ENGLanpD 
Maeazinz is a handsome one. A fine article 
on Trinity College is illustrated; ‘“New Bed- 
ford,” which reads almost iike a romance, 
has twenty-six illustrations; ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican Educator,” ‘ Judicial Falsification of 
History,” ‘‘Romance of King Phillip’s War” 
two other historical stories and other matters 
constitute this fresh issue of a good repre. 
sentative of New England literature. Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

CaTaLoavuE of the Eureka Incubator and 
Brooder, manufactured by J. L. Campbell, 
of West Elizabeth, Pa. The enterprise of 
Mr. Campbell, and that of many other in- 
ventors of artificial methods of hatching 
eggs, shows the growth of the poultry inter- 
est in this country during the past ten years. 
Price five cents. 

Harper’s MaGazine for May contains a 
handsomely illustrated article on the United 
States Navy in which the writer shows the 
defects, and weaknesses, and possible merits 
and capabilities of our armed ships. 
‘Through Cumberland Gap on Horse-back,” 
is a very interesting bit of picturesque de. 
scription. ‘‘A Lump of Sugar” is an ac. 
count of one of our most important indus. 
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tries ; the illustrations of that prominent ob- 
ject in all large cities, the sugar refinery, are 
faithful. In the ‘‘ Editor’s Easy Chair,” and 
‘* Study,” and “‘ Drawer” a variety of items 
attract the reader’s notice. 


Tuomas Brorners’ Musioat JOURNAL con- 
tinues to present the subscriber with its 
usual variety of select compositions and 
literary notes. 


University or PEnnsytvania Catalogue 
Announcements, 1885-86, Department of 
Biology, and the auxiliary department of 
medicine. Provision is made for advanced 
instruction for those students who desire to 
remain in the university after their gradua- 
tion from the ordinary departments. Look- 
ing at the fees demanded, we are struck by 
the comparative largeness of the sums men- 
tioned for particular or special courses. 
But the time will come when our institutions 
of learning shall be more nearly modeled 
after foreign patterns in the matter of 
courses and the expense of their attendance. 


Diesst or Laws, governing the issue of 
municipal bonds. Published by 8. N. Kean 
& Co., bankers, Chicago. A pamphlet for 
reference, useful to business men and pri- 
vate investors, furnishing in brief, practical 
knowledge of the laws of States relating to 
the issue of their securities. Messrs. Kean 
& Co. have prepared this pamphlet to meet 
awant. The extracts given are from the 
laws of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Dakota Territory. 


Poputark Sorznok Montaty for June has 
on its fly-leaf a strong face, a positive men- 
tal expression, with the name under of 
George Engleman, a distinguished botanist, 
well-known to students in that field, and who 
died in February, 1884. The other topics 
include ‘‘ An Economic Study of Mexico,” 
‘**Primitive Clocks,” ‘‘ Factors of Organic 
Evolution,” ‘ Counting Unconsciously, ” 
“The Principles of Domestic Fire-places,” 
which are interesting papers. The editor 
discusses the labor troubles from the practi- 
cal side, and points out some fallacies that 
color opinion among the better class of 
society. 

Ocitviz’s Porputar Reapine, No. 30, adds 
another to the rather long list of folio vol- 
umes, containing each, several complete 
stories by popular authors. Price 30 cents. 
Ogilvie & Co., New York. 


CURRENT EXOHANGES RECEIVED. 


Scientific American: Always practical and 
clear in its consideration of scientific and 
industrial matters. Munn & Co., New 
York. 


The Chatauquan : Well adapted to its pur- 
pose in connection with the work of the 
**Chatauqua Idea.” T. L. Flood, D.D., 
Meadville, Pa. 


The Therapeutic Gazette: Full in its examin- 
ation of new medicines and late progress in 
therapeutics. George 8. Davis, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Notes and Queries: If you wish to know 
something about the odd and out-of-the- 
way, ask your question through this 
monthly, and you will probably get an 
answer in due time. Manchester, N. H. 


Stenography : A new monthly in the short- 
hand line. $layear. Boston. 


Thompson’s American Bank Note Reporter, 
March and April numbers. Old and reli- 
able. New York. 

The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for June, shows the usual good taste in its 
selections from the best writings of foreign 
authors. E. R. Pelton, New York. 


The Commercial Travelers’ Railway Guide, 
&c., complete for New York and the New 
England States. Nickerson & Co., Boston. 


The Missionary Review : May and June, con- 
tains personal reports and reminiscences 
from workers in foreign lands. R. G 
Wilder, Princeton, N. 


American Inventor: Devoted solely to in- 
dustrial interests. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mind in Nature: Considers matters of a 
sychical character inthe main. Cosmic 
ublishing Co., Chicago. 

Mental Science Magazine and Mind Cure 

Journal: A new representative of a grow- 
ing sentiment. Chicago. 


Building: weekly. Useful, handsomely il- 
lustrated. Comstock & Co., New York. 


Paper and Press: Organ of the paper and 
printing trades. Philadelphia. 


Harper's Bazaar: A popular journal of 
fashion, but with a bias toward the side 
of usefulness and propriety. Harper 
Bros., New York. 


Zymotechnic Magazine appears to give more 
attention to advocacy of the liquor trade 
than to the subject of its title. Yet zy- 
motic elements are far from wanting in 
the common alcoholic beverages. Chi- 
cago. 

Problems of Nature: Vigorous and well 
entitled to claim notice for originality 
with a spice of oddity. Monthly. New 
York. 
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